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THE DUTIES ON WOOL. 





SHALLOW VS. DEEP PLOWING 
OF WHEAT. 





Two wheat plants.are here exhibited for 
the purpose of showing the advantazes of 
shallow over deep planting. Tnese two 
plants, No. land N». 2, are of equal age, 
they grew in ground of equal fectility, and 
all the circumstances connected with their 
planting and growth were similar, except 
that No. 1 was sown deep and No. 2 shal- 





\ 


low. The result is that No. 1, or the deep 
plant. hes two sets of roots, connected by 
a long, thin stem, which is likely to be 





A correspondent, a wool grower of this | 
State, writes that he has read so much in 
the past three months about tops, ring | 
waste, etc., that he would like to know just | 
what they are. We are not surprised at | 


this. In the arguments before the Treasury | 
Department, which had been called upon to | 


detine just what these several articles were 


and how they should be classed, the import- | 
ers and manufacturers could not agree as to 
what they were. One party wanted ‘‘ring | 
waste’ classified under its technical name 
as ‘‘ waste,”’ but others contended that the 
tariff in specifying wastes did not refer to | 
‘“‘ring waste’? at all, as it was unknown, | 
and only referred to ordinary wastes. Un- 
der the present system of manufacturing 
there are several kinds of these wastes. 
First there is garnetted waste, which is a 
thread waste torn into a substance resem- 


But for the purpose of evad- 


bling shoddy. 
ing duties ‘‘ring wast2”’ is often entered 
under this class, and even scoured wool, so 
that a customs appraiser should be a well 
posted man at once what it 
really is. Botany pulled waste is the Brit- 
ish name for garnetted waste. Soft wastes 
are composed of ‘‘slubbings and rovings,”’ 
and are produced in the spinning process. 
Ring waste is the ring-like remnant of half 
spun wool from the foot of the spindle, and 
is not available for use until picked apart, 
Tops, about which we hear 
so much, are really a manufacture of wool, 


to determine 


or garnetted. 


although this is strenuously denied by 
those who are importing them. But to 
make ‘*tops’? the wool has to be sorted, 


scoured, carded, gilled, balled and combed. 
it is the finished material ready to go into 
the manufacture of fine cloths. The plea 
that it is unmanufactured because it cannot 
be used for any purpose until made into 
cloth will apply equally well to yarns, and 
certainly no one will dispute they are a 
manufactured product. It must be remem- 
bered that recent improved processes of 
manufacture have changed the value as 
well as the classification of certain wools, 
and here is where the trouble between the 
customs officials and the importers has 
arisen. The tariff should be revised so as 
to define clearly what these several articles 
are, and they should be dutiable upon their 
true value, not because they may be known 
under some technical name which really 
does not belong to them. To show the im- 
portance to wool-growers of having the 
status of these articles properly defined in 
the tariff, the official records of the Treas- 
ury Department show that during 1886 
there were 4,000,000 Ibs. of ring and other 
wastes imported into this country, and that 


this took the place of from 13,000,000 to 15,- 
000,000 lbs of Merino wool in the grease, 
being used for the same purpose as Califor- 
nia and Texas wools. These wastes have 
been admitted at a duty of 10 cents per lb., 
the same as levied upon greasy Merino 
wools of the lowest grades, although they 
are really scoured wools, and frequently of 
the highest grades. 


—————< © > ——————_ 


As usual this season the papers are pub- 
lishing reports of California’s big wheat 
crop, with estimates of the number of mil- 
lions of dollars it will be worth. Last year 
the crop was estimated as likely to produce 
70,000,600 bushels. Later this was reduced 
to 60,000,000, and after harvest official 
figures cut it down below 40,000,000. That 
it will be the same this season the statement 
of the San Francisco Journal of Commerce 
would seem to indica’e. That paper says 
reliable estimates ( which seem to be scarce 
in that State) place the new crop at 32,000,- 
000 bushels, or about 5,000,000 below that of 
1886. The yield is estimated at 11 bushels 
per acre, which at present prices, will give 
the farmer less than $10 per acre for the use 
of his land and work. And yet thay call it 
the ‘*Goldea State.”’ , 





broken by the heaving of the ground in 
freezing weather, thus causing the plant to 
lose more than half its roots; while No. 2, or 





the shallow plant, has both sets of roots to- 
gether, or so near together that the danger 
of their becoming separated by the frost is 
very slight. It can readily be seen that the 
shallow plant No. 2 has a larger stalk, more 
leaves, and stronger roots, and is in every 
respect a much better plant. 

An examination of the accompanying 
figures will illustrate the wheat plant in its 
early stages of growth. 

No. 1is a young wheat plant drilled in 
deep. No. 2 isa young wheat plant sown 
shallow. No. 3 shows the action of the 
frost on wheat drilled deep, as in cut No. 1. 


Tals habit of the wheat plant is important 
as explaining a fact that is not generally un- 
derstood. Farmers, for instance, frequently 
complain that their wheat looked thrifty in 
the fall, and sometimes in the early spring, 
and then began to die in the drill rows, 
until they could go along the rows and 
gather the dead grain by handfulls. The 
explanation is that where wheat is sown 
deep, as in Fig. 1, the first set of roots is 
formed in the fall, deep in the soil, while 
the second set is immature until late in the 
spring. The ground during the winter or 
early spring freezes on the surface, and the 
frozen earth clasps the wheat plant near 
the surface of the ground, and expanding 
upwards, breaks the conneeting tube that 
unites the upper part of the plant with the 
lower roots, as in Fig. 3. The consequence 
is, that the plant, now with a large top 
and great evaporating surface, is cut off 
from its supply of focd (the germ), the 
upper set of roots being as yet imperfectly 
formed, are unable to sustain the drain of 
the luxuriant top, and the plant starves to 
| death. 

When grain is sown broadcast near the 
surface with an adjustable implement, any 
desired depth may be obtained, according 
| to the requirements of the soil. This is 
| best known to the farmer who is a chemist, 
not only in theory but by practical ex- 
perience, both sets of roots are near to- 
gether, as in Fig. 2, forming a mat near the 
surface, so that when the ground freezes 
and thaws, both sets of roots are lifted and 
settled together like a timothy sod, and 
the connecting tube between the upper and 
lower sets of roots is not brokea, and the 
plant starts off in the spring with two full 
sets of roots. 

If the connecting stem proves strong 
enough not to break, the result is fully as 
bad, for both sets of roots are then dragged 
out by the upward action of the frost, and 
the eatire deep sown plant is found thrown 
out upon the surface of the ground. 
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LANDSCAPE GARDENING 
COUNTRY HOMES. 








FOR 





Whenever this subject is broached in an 
agricultural paper, it usually takes an im- 
possible phase, so that its vaiue to farmers 
has been very limited. A modified type of 
landseape gardening suited to the needs of 
country homes is very much needed—a type 
which includes more shade trees in a group, 





| 
| 


and less elaborate figures and curves and 
plants; for it may be set down as certain 
that the average farmer will make no con- 
tinuous effort at keeping up a pretentious 
establishment upon any of the plans ad- 
vocated by the books upon the subject. 
There could be plans, more simple, perfect- 
ed that would not involve the continued 
attention of one man to care for the grounds, 
and be more in keeping with the farmer’s 
station and the needs of his family. It 
mast be borne in mind that country homes 
must be fitted up to suit country tastes, and 
country needs, and not togratify city tastes, 
for they are radically different. Mature is 
all about the farmer, and the dooryard 
patch is not all he sees of her works. 
Every effort at ornamentation lies along 
some of these orthodox urban plans. The 
ruins of some of these monstrous ‘‘ de- 
signs’? are found in almost every settled 
township in the older parts of the State. 
The overgrown evergreens are the hiero- 
glyphics which tell the boundaries and the 
story of its former splendor—on paper. 
The Kilmarnock weeping willow, the 
junipers and the weeping mountain ash, 
with the ornamental shrubs, are very or- 
dinary looking nuisances standing in the 
grass. I have never seen one of these 
ornate designs materialize in the country 
after the pattern of the landscape gardener, 
and become anything but a standing bur- 





lesque upon such efforts. There must be 











some golden mean between 
the misdirected efforts, and 
the patterns found about 
the homes of country peo- 
ple of to-day. There is 
some ground for criticism 
against the bare, unshel- 
tered condition and want 
of ornamentation around 
farmers’ buildings, but 
those who are capable of 
giving advice and counsel 
to make desirable and prac- 
tical improvements are not 
plenty. The writers of forty 
years ago are taken as the 
standard, and when we feel 
the necessity of making 








The wheat plant has two sets of roots, the 
first set starts out from the seed, penetrat- 
ing the soil in all directions, providing 
nourishment for the new plant. The plant 
during germination, grows toward the sur- 
face of the ground, sending up a single 
stem or tube, and at about one-half an inch 
below the surface the stem swells out into 
asmall bulb. A peculiarity of the plant is, 
that no matter whether the seed be deep or 
shallow, this bulb is always found near the 
surface. From this bulb there starts outa 
second set of roots, drawing nourishment 
from the surface soil. The roots of this 
second set are not fully developed in the 
fall of the year, but the plant lives chiefly 
upon the lower set during the winter, and 
inthe meantime the second set are pushing 
out and getting into condition for nourish- 
ing the plant in the spring, and during the 


some changes and im- 


provements, we are pointed to the works of 
these old writers whose plans are now obso- 
lete or impossible. 

” If I understand the needs of farmers, 
much planting of shrubs and flowering o, 
foliage plants inthe front yard is superflu- 
ous; a nicely graded yard, well set to grass, 
and bordered if you please with San ever- 
green hedge, with a gravelled walk tothe 
door, is about all the front |}ornamentation 
that is required, but somewherelat the rear 
or at the side of the buildings, fa dense] 
shade should be secured. If it is$very near 
the house all the better, where the table can 
be set at times, a hammock swung, and the 
family group gather when the summer hea 
is oppressive. A desirable place for 
dwelling in its relation to the farm, is no 
always fitted by nature for the Spurpose 
and must be made suitable by grading, fil 





formation of the seed. 





ing and the expenditure of considerabl 
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The Gale Sulky Harrow, Manufactured by the 
and Windsor, Canada. 





Gale Sulky Harrow Company, Detroit, Mich., 





capacity of the owner is not up to the re- 
quirements of the undartaking; grades and 
levels must be secured to correspond with 
the general outline ofthe surface adjoining; 
if they are not harmonious the effect is 
spoiled. Here comes the need of an expert 
in such matters, and it would “seem as 
though there might be room and work 
enough in this field for a skillful engineer 
or landscape gardener, whose advice and 
labor would be sought for and appreciated. 
The old houses of the country are soon to 
be torn down, and new and more modern 
ones will take their places. About them 
will be needed the ornaments fof a refined 
taste, consonant with the more pretentious 
architecture. Thereshould be some knowl- 
edge of the general plan, and some tree 
planting done long before building begins. 

The shade and shelter belts of trees{cannot 
be built in a season like the house. If an 
orchard even lies toward the direction from 
which come the prevailing winds, its influ- 
ence is felt during winter, breaking the 
force of storms. If this protection is not 
present, a belt of Norway spruce should be 
set and allowed to form trees for;such pro- 
tection. 
Michigan soils for shade trees than some of 
the varieties of maple. Evergreens, if left 
to their own sweet will, soon eutlive or out- 
grow usefulness “and beauty. They be- 
come dreary spectacles in twenty years, in 
the light of an ornament for a front yard- 
They are neither fit for shade jnor for show, 
but they will stand up bravely Fagainst a 


howling storm in winter, and%bcvome thus 
of very great valu€ to protoot the dwelling 


and grounds from the severity ofthe wind. 
A nice front fence was once *thought to be 
a necessity, but an evergreen hedge is much 
prettier, and has the merit of durability, and 
will do its own painting, as jan offset for an 
occasional trimming. A fine“housejwithout 
some attention to the grounds about it is a 
very melancholy affair, but I am of the 
opinion that the very elaborateness of the 
plans submitted have sometimes _ deterred 
the farmer from making any effort at orna- 
mentation. City parksare beyond his ideas 
of suitableness, and some modification of 
their style must be made to conform to 
country ideas. A. CG. G. 
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EXPERIENCE WITH A GEARED 
WIND MILL. 


[From a paper read before the Farmers’ In- 
stitute at Burlington, Wis., March 7, 1887, by 
Francis Baakes, Spruce Farm, Burlington. ] 


A number of my friends having req uested 
me to give my views on the subject of wind 
power in relation to farm machinery, I do 
so witha good deal of reluctance. It is 
a feeble attempt, but such as it is you are 
welcome to it. 

About two years ago, I purchased a four- 
teen foot geared windmill and have had no 
occasion to regret, as it has proved all that 
was claimed for it and more too. The mill 
I shall describe is a fourteen-foot Halladay, 
made at Batavia, Ill, and [want it dis- 
tinetly understood that I have no§interest 
in the manufacture of this or any other 
mill; neither am I paid for writing Jthis arti- 
cle, but write it solely for the benefit of farm- 
ers, feeling sure that when once they 
tealize the uses and the work it will ac- 
complish, there will be in less than five 
years twenty to every one there is in the 
eountry at the present time. If I mention 
the Halladay mill more than any other, it is 
simply because that is the one I am using, 
and Ican assure you it is all the makers 
claim for it, which is saying a good deal in 
these days of humbugs. My mill is on the 
end of my barn on what is called a two post 
tower, about fifty feet from the ground, con- 
necting with a well near by. There is a 
tank holding forty barrels of water, and it 
has furnished a constant supply of fresh 
water for thirty head of cattle and horses 
for the last two winters, and we have never 
had occasion to pump by hand since the 
mill was puton the tower. I put four min- 
nows into the tank one year ago last 
February, and they are alive to-day and 
will measure seven or eight inches long—a 
proof that the water has been constant and 
of the best quality. The mill also drives a 
two-foot buzz saw equal to four horses in a 
good wind, and ina gale as good as six. It 
will give three men all they ean do to at- 
tend it, and abuck saw is now a thing of 
the past. We don’t have to keep a man at 





e| the wood pile all winter to get the summer’s 


wood ready, but simply haul it up to the 
saw and wait for the wind to blow. It is 
now a pleasure where it used to be a dread 
to both old and young, young ones in par- 
ticular. 

It also drives a feed cutter, cutting all my 
corn stalks, which I find is a great saving 
of fodder as wel! as convenience in feeding 
and carting manure. We feed a bushel and 


Nothing doesfZbetter on most | 


time. Quite frequently the engineering | a half of cut stalks to two cows night and 


morning, mixing seven to eight pounds of 
meal to each cow. ‘The meal consists of 
, corn, oats and bran in about equal propor- 
| tions by measure, and we give them all the 
good hay they will eat. We have just as 
good results as we ever got from grass, in 
fact more uniform. For grinding, we use a 
No. 3iron feed mill and can grind from four 
to twelve bushels per hour. It does its 
work perfectly; has never caused a moment’s 
delay in two years, and is just as good as 
the day 1 bought it, with the exception of 
two sets of buhrs which cost three dollars. 
You will be better able to judge of the 
machine when I state tiat [ have fed from 
five to six bushels of meal per dayall winter, 
besides grinding six tons fur neighbors at 
ten cents per hundred, amounting to $12. 
Now I want to tell you, you can grind your 
own feed in less time than you ein go to 
mill, save your toll and often a saloon bill. 
You cannot order the wind, but you can 
control it with a Halladay mill by simply 
Taising a lever. No whipping of horses, 
stamping of cold feet, or muddy tracks, 
but simply sit in my basement and see it 
grind and elevate into the bin. The 
stormier and rougher the weather outside 
the faster it will grind inside. Have ground 
a bushel of oats in three minates by the 
watch when the buhrs were new. I have 
enlarged the hopper, making it hold four 
bushels; I have also attached an elevator 
which empties the meal right into the feed 
bin, so I can go to dinner or about my 
chores and have a nice grist, toll and all, 
on my return. T use 4 two-hole corn sheller 
wits oackor. Can shell forty bushels of 
ears per hour. We also run a grindstone. 
lu fact there is hardly any end of uses it 
may bs put to. For instance, a lathe or 
emery wheel for grinding cultivator and 
seeder teeth and the like. 

This is a windy subject, but it is not half 
told. Iventure the statement that inside 
of five years the geared windmill will take 
the place of the pumping mill; that a farmer 
will no more think of putting up a mill for 
pumping alone than he would think of pur- 
chasing a self rake reaper at the present 
time. This reminds me of an incident that 
happened five or six years ago in Burlington. 
I believe I was the first man in the town of 
Burlington to purchase a binder. Well, I 
spoke to a prominent dealer in farm 
machinery, you all kaow him—his mame is 
Jacob Gill—about a binder. He said it did 
not pay to keep them in this locality, but he 
could order one for me if I wanted it; how- 
ever, he did not urge me to buy it. You in- 
quire of him to-day in regard to a self rake 
reaper and he will tell you it don’t pay to 
keep them, but he will urge you to purchase 
a binder. Just se it will be with a geared 
windmill when it comes to be known. 
People seem to think that a windmill is 
something to stand a few months ora year 
or two at most and then blow away. It is 
quite possible we may get a gale that will 
blow the wheel off the tower; in that case 
the damage would be from $25 to $50. But 
my shafting and machinery are all in the 
barn, and it will take nothing less than a 
cyclone to move them. Remember, your 
team is just as liable to run away with the 
average hired man, or yourself for that 
matter, as my wheel is to fly off the tower. 
It answers my purpose just as well as a 
steam engine and costs nothing to run it. 
Yes, but you say how many days are there 
when you can not do anything? Well, 
there are a good many, but then it is as 
good as an engine without steam. How 
often have you been to a machine shop with 
a little repairing and been met with the 
answer, we will do it the first time we have 
steam on. Well, itis just so with a wind 
mill. You must work when it is on. There 
is no trouble to get wind to do all the work 
I have described, and plenty to spare. In 
fact, you will have no trouble in grinding 
all you want for yourself and half a dozen 
neighbors, with a fourteen-foot Halladay 
mill. Then it has a tendency to keep the 
boys at home, as it combines work and 
pleasure together. Instead of spending 
their time at the corner grocery or billiard 
table, they will become interested at home. 
I think it might have a geod influence on 
some older ones as well. 

My mill is humming away upon my 
neighbors’ grists to-day, March 14th, with 
no trouble or care, orly to fill the hopper. 
Try it, and you will never regret the money 
you spent. Afourteen foot Halladay mill, 
put on a building with 16 feet of shafting, 
pulleys for saw, grinder, feed cutter, corn 


sheller and grind stonewill cost about $225. 
The cost of everthing complete would be 
as follows: 





Cost of Mill...... 000... ib 04 60 00 wetnmbies de ee $225 
Iron fe0G. GHINGOP «2 0005.00.00 i cceevesss MOS ae 
Corn sheller, with sacker.........e..05 ss eee 
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If you imagine this picture is overdrawn, 
just drive over to ‘Spruce Farm,” two 
miles northeast of Burlington, any time we 
have a good windy day, and I wil lgive you 
the proof of what I have stated. 

One word more, don’t come when there 
is not wind enough to pump water and ex- 
pect to see it grind ten bushels per hour, as 
parties have already done. Understand 
that a day that is good for visiting is not a 
good day for testing a wind mill. 
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THE GALE SULKY HARROW. 

We give above an illustration of this 
popular implement, the manufacture of 
which has become one of the important in- 
terests of Detroit. It is in the hands of a 
company comprised of our foremost busi- 
ness men, D. M. Ferry being President, R. 
W. Gillett, Vice-President, W. W. Collier 
Secretary and Treasurer, G. H. Gale Gener- 
al Manager, O. R. Baldwin Manager of 
Road Work, and O. F. Hall Mavager of 
Canada Branch. This implement is design- 
ed to fill the place of a harrow, cultivator 
and seeder, and for the latter class of work 
can be adjusted with exactness so as to sow 
the seed evenly and ata depth best adapted 
to insure its rapid growth. This will make 
it a very popular implement with the farm- 
ers of this State where winter wheat is so 
largely grown. Send for adescriptive cata- 
logue, which will be sent free upon applica- 
tion. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 





BY J. 8. BEECHER, LIVONIA, N. Y. 





{A paper read at the annual mee ing of the New 
York State Sheep Breeders’ Association. } 


Mr. President and Gentlemen—In speak - 
ing to you of the signs of the times, it will 
not be without some misgivings as to my 
ability to treat the subject in a manner to 
interest and profit those that hear me. 

Inourchoseu pursuit of keeping and breed- 
ing stud flocks of American Merinos it will 
not do for me to attempt to instruct those 
who have had an equal experience and a 
much more successful termination to their 
efforts than myself. Yet more than 30 
years of observation, of watching and wait- 
ing, has taught me some lessons that may 
he of value to those who are »ut just started 
in a business, that to me has proved more 
satisfactory thanany other. While in some 
respects I have been reasoaably successful, 
and in some others have fallen into grave 
errors, yet the wonderful improvement in 
size, form, wooliness and general make up 
of the best of our thoroughbred flocks of the 
the present day has proved an eminent 
satisfaction to me, who would love to feast 
my eyes upon and handle a perfect sheep. 

It has been said that he wao makes two 
blades of grass to grow where but one grew 
before is a benefactor of the human race. 
Then why not he who causes two fibers of 
wool where but one grew before? 

I well remember the second ram that I 
used with my fleck cut a fleece of over 18 
pounds, which in that day was looked upon 
with downright skepticism; but since that 
time 1 have more than doubled that weight 
of fleece. 

An ewe teg’s fleece of nine or ten pounds 
was thought worthy of extended newspaper 
publication, and was considered more re- 
markable than one of 20 pounds at the 
present day. Yet we are not satisfied with 
improvements already attained, neither 
ought we to be, and we may hope with some 
degree of assurance that the advance of the 
next thirty years,if not in the direction indi- 
cated, may be in others equally as satisfac- 
tory. But, say some, we have nothing to 
encourage us to improve our flocks. Why 
not? Are there not mouths to be filled and 
backs to be clothed the same as ever? 

If in the last few years we have groped in 
the darkness of depression it is the dark- 
ness that precedes the day. Thisis a world 
of variableness. We could have no fertile 
valleys without hills and mountains. A 
wave of the ocean is but a counterpart of a 
depression. The crest is followed by the 
trough, the tempest by acalm. Soin the 
speculative world; anything of real value 
has its ups and downs, the average of which 
is its real intrinsic worth. All dealings and 
business relations are regulated by thesame 
laws, and subject to the same rules. 

The fluctuations in legitimate trade are 
caused by a real or fancied excess or defi- 
ciency in the suppiy or demand. It may be 
actual or it may be imaginary, the effect will 
be the same in either case. 

In entering into a new business, a safe 
time to commence is when short-sighted 
ones want to go out, When an article is 
cheap is a good time to buy if you need it, 
and consequently a poor time to sell if you 
can hold. 

Should the agriculturist abandon the one 
pursuit for which he is fitted beeause of the 
loss of a single crop, or because prices for 
his commodities are less than the cost of 
producing them? A physician would be 
called daft if he should abandon his chosen 
profession because of the loss of a single 
patient, or a lawyer a cause. 

In any of the pursuits of life we must not 
always expect the sun to shine or the 
showers to come at ourcommand. Neither 
need we always expect prosperity without 
its counterpart, adversity. I might mention 
cases that have come under my own obser- 
vation where men have paid long prices for 
good stock just before adepression, but had 
just cnough to take them through and to- 





day :an 2 unt their shekeis by thousands. 


We must do our own part well and trust 

a kind Providence for the rest. Success 

depends more upon ourselves and our own 

efforts than we sometimes; think. The 
greatest orator the world has ever known 
overcame what some would call insurmount- 
able obstacles. Some of our greatest inven- 
tors have fought the wolf and struggled on 
in the face of seamingly insuperable barriers, 

and after reaped the harvest. In my own 
experience I have slaughtered the culls of 
my flock for their pelts because I could not 
sell them at any price. A gentleman in 
Bethany, this State, told me that he had 
seen ewes that cost from $100 to $200, each 
sold for slaughter at $1.50 per head. Yet 
within a few years all except the faithless 
were on the crest again. IfI mistake not, 
we are already passed through the slough of 
despond and the land of promise is almost 
in view, and prosperity is just before us. 

The Price Current tells us that fine wools 
in the old world have advanced 50 to 75 per 
cent. and nearly as much here. The Amer- 
ican people are waking up to their own pre- 
rogative, and are already issuing tickets of 
leave to the free trade Hurds, horizontal 
Morrisons, and others. Farmers, and es- 
pecially wool growers, are insisting, and 
should insist, on the protection of raw 
material, at least equal to the manufactured 
goods, With the restoration of the tariff of 
°67, we may bid defiance to all the world in 
fine wool production. The sheep breeders 
of Australia, after seeing the great improve- 
ment to their flocks from the use of Ameri- 
can Merino stock rams imported in 1883, 
are now clamoring for the reopening of their 
ports. 

In this connection it may not be uninter- 
esting to read extracts from a letter from 
Alexander McFarland to the Hon. V. Rich. 
He says: 

‘*T am sure you willbe as pleased to learn, 
as I am to communicate, that the ewe I 
bought from you in 1883, exhibited by our 
firm at the Denilinquin, Pastoral, and Agri- 
cultural Show, held at Denilinquin, New 
South Wales, on the 22d of July last, bore 
off the Society’s first and ehampion prize as 
the best ewe in the exhibition. At the 
same show we also bore off several other 
prizes with the descendants of American 
Merinos, bred with our Australian Merinos. 
The blend promises well, and I only wish 
the ports were again open, that I might re- 
peat my visit, and possibly replace the sheep 
we lost.’’ 

Also extracts taken by the MICHIGAN 
Farmer from the Melbourne Argus, which 
relate the great success of the American 
cross breds in the herds of McFarland Bros., 
James Winters, and others. If our stock 
rams are needed in Australia it is onlya 
question of time as to that market. And, 
gentlemen, we may with pride congratulate 
ourselves, that the members of this Associa- 
tion contributed largely, and perhaps more 
largely tian any other, to the importation 
spoken of. 

Experimental shipments of sheep have 
been made to South America, with what re- 
sults 1 am unable to say. 

In the last few years, the Longwools and 
Downs have become quite popular, but with 
the advance in the price of woel the Ameri- 
can Merino will again take its proper 
place, and the breeding of really good sheep 
will remunerate the painstaking flock mas« 
ter. The American Merino will not down 
and stay down. Such has been the exper- 
fence of the past, and such, I believe, will 
be the result in the future. What we need 
most of all now is a settled policy of tariff 
protection. The present administration 
must needs keep up the free trade howl for 
party purposes, but dare not act if they 
could. 

With the reduction of the fine wool sup- 
ply in this country, caused by low prices in 
the past, and in the Antipodes by drought, 
and other disasters, together with consteut- 
ly increasing use by all classes of fine wool 
clothing goods; with the present convic- 
tion in most minds that the best improve- 
mentin grades can only be made by the 
use of thoroughbred sires; with the almost 
certainty of opening markets for our sup- : 
plies; with the confidence of the public 
given us as an Association through our un- 
rivaled registry system; and above all with 
confidence in ourselves and our vocation; 
with honest endeavor to sustain our integ- 
rity and the integrity of our Association; 
with all these and many other encourage- 
ments gathered from the experience of the 
past, need I tell the intelligence of this As- 
sociation, what are the ‘Signs of the 


Times.’ 
———$_~<4 ep ————_—_—_ 


Iuurnors_ is suffering from a severe 
drouth. The State Weather Bureau of that 
State says in its report of the 26th ult., that 
corn, oats, potatoes, and pasture lands are 
in a precarious condition, owing to this 
great deficiency of moisture. Considering 
the long-continued drouth the condition of 
corn is very good in the northern and central 
sections of the State, but less favorably-ap- 
pearing in the southern section. Oats are 
below an average condition, except in the 
central and northern part of the Southern 
Grand Division. This crop is being cut 
rather green in Marion County, owing to 
chinch-bugs, and observers in Kendall and 
Stephenson Counties report the crop as not 
worth harvesting. The yield of wheat is 
greater than anticipated in the sections 
harvested, but will be below the average 
yield in the northern counties. Pasture 
lands are in an average condition in the 
section from Pike to Clinton County, but 
below elsewhere. Reports from the north - 
ern counties state that not one-half of a hay 





crop will be harvested. 
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THE SOUTHERN MICHIGAN GIR- 
CUIT. 














The Southern Michigan Trotting Circuit, 
which closed with the Adrian meeting, 
brought out a number of new horses, some 
of which are bound to be heard from in the 
future. Of these a large percentage are 
owned in this State, and quite a number 
bred here. In the Horseman of June 23d, 
“ Diomed”’ says of them: 

‘* Among the horses which especially dis- 
tinguished themselves were Peter Kk, which 
secured a record of 2:29%. He is a fast 
gelding owned by Dr. King, of Quincy, 
Mich.; is by Royal Fearnaught, dam by 
Magna Charta. Royal Fearnaught is by 
old Fearnaught, dam by Harris’ Hamble- 
tonian, second dam by Young Columbus. 
Billy Baldridge, owned at Coid water, Mich., 
entered the circuit entirely green and re- 
tired 2:311¢, and could 
easily have beaten 2:30. He is by Royal 
Fearnaught, dam by Mambrino Chief, Jr. 

* Cottonette, a fiae bay mare owned by 
Mr. Henry Clark, Coldwater, won without 
beating but showed herself a fast 
and game trotter. She is by Western Chief, 
dam Cotton Picker, pacer, with a record of 
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with a record of 


» 
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Sumpter, a large, handsome, pure 
gaited gelding, by Grand Sentinel, com- 
menced the circuit entirely green and re- 
tired with a record of 2:5114, and at Adrian, 
Mich, drove Peter K out in yy. Emu- 
lation, by Onward, dam by Magic, a 
beautiful five-year-old, the property of the 
Kalamazoo Stock Farm, and Sam Caton’s 
genial smile was a pleasing sight as the 
judges announced in her race at 
Adrian. Sain has the honor of putting the 
first Onward in the 2:30 list. Lady Beach, 
by St. Lawrence, dam by Magna Charta, 
g, and could have 


o -o« 


is 


2:2914 


*291 
sw 


secured a record of 2 
trotted in 2:30. Lowland Girl, owned by 
Messrs. S. A. Browne & Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., is one of the purest gaited, fastest 
mares on the turf. Under M*. 
mirable tuition she has learned 
the faults of last year and is exceedingly 
dangerous in her class. She is by Legal 
Tender, Jr.; first dam by Blue Bull, second 


Caton’s ad- 
to correct 


dam by Pocohontas Boy, yet she is as pure 


j Ww 
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"[homestreten the first time without any 


noteworthy change occurring. Passing the 
stand ‘erra Cotta and Fenelon were head 
and head and showing the way, with Cary 
and Gore as closely paired in third and 
fourth positions, and the others, excepting 
Hindoo Rose, White Noseand Safe Ban, in 
a bunch. Going around the turn Fenelon 
drew away from Terra Cotta, but the latter 
moved up again on the backstretch and 
they ran lapped to the half, nearing which 
Todd worked through between Gore and 
Cary. Meanwhile Montrose, Goliah, Wary, 
Libretto, and Clarion ran in close order, 
and Miss Ford sulked and fell back to the 
rear of the bunch. Rounding the last turn 
Todd moved into third placeand Murphy 
called on Goliah. The big son of Grinstead 
was ableto hold his position but not improve 
it, and did nothing beyond holding Montrose 
tight against the rails and giving him no 
opportunity to get out. Taking in the situa- 
tion West began his move. As he advanced 
to the front Withers called on Libretto and 
Kiley sent Wary along. Atthe head of the 
homestretch Fenelon still led, with Terra 
Cotta second, Todd third, and eight others 
in a cluster behind them. Straightening 
into the homestretch Montrose got an open- 
ing and joined in the final struggle. Fene- 
lon, Terra Cotta, Todd, Cary, Gore, Miss 
Ford, Montrose, Libretto, and Wary raced 
almost in a solid column to the furlong pole. 
Then Miss Ford and Todd began to draw 
out of the ruck, A hundred yards from the 
wire they had the race to themselves, and 
Hamilton and West were riding as if for 
their lives. A desperate finish resulted ina 
victory for the colt, with the filly only a 
throatlatch behind. Wary finished third, 
an open length behind Miss Ford, inl no- 
body could say which was the fourth. Fene- 
lon, Terra Cotta, Montrose, Libretto, Cary 
and Gore were ‘bang up.’ Arnold and Mur- 
poy took their mounts in hand when they 
found perseverance useless, and yet they 
were Well up at the finish. Hindoo Rose, 
Safe Ban, and White Nose were beaten off 
in the order of naming. The finish was 
generally pronounced one of the best ever 
seen, the fact that eleven out of a field of 
fourteen came home in fast time and such 
close order causing almost endless comment. 
The time was 2734, 52, 1:17, L:44}¢, 2:10, 
and 2:361.”’ 

The stakes this year amounted to $15,940, 
beside which the second horse got $1,000, 
and the third $500. The race 
tional in that it was won by an outsider, a 





was sensa- 


horse not thought capable of doing it. All 
the sporting papers favored Goliah, Miss 


| Ford or Jim Gore if in form, and the result 
was a complete surprise to every ons. C. 
H. Todd is a chestnut colt, standing 15.3, 
white blaze in his face and three 


eee 
ith a 
white legs, a good stout looking colt, but 
; hot with a particularly racing look. He was 


sired by Joe Hooker, dam Rose %., was 


gaited a trotteras could bedesired; sheis very bred in California, and now owned by B. 


fast. 
was the colt races. 
Bell Boy, by Electioneer, was the admired 


of alladmirers. Heis a great colt. 


** Ouida, a three-year-old, by Masterlode, | wire first—(one mile, 
dam by Mizner’s Chief, started in the cir-| pounds), at Stockton, Cal., Sept. 21. 


mare, but seemed to advance 
she could not trot 
Eminence, 


euit a fast 
back ward, as at its close 


as fast as at the first meeting. 


An interesting feature of the circuit! J, Haggin, of that state. As a two-year-old 
S. A. Browne & Co.’S | he was considered a phenomenon, but s'art- 


ing early in the spring it was only in the 


| tenth attempt that he managed to reach the 


; 


by Empire, is a grand three-year-old anu is | 


rapidiy improving. E npireis by Mambrino 
Patchen, dam, the dam of Favorite Wilkes, 
by Abdallah. 
eured a record of 2:40°¢. The great contest 


Alexander’s Eminence se- 


of the circuit was between the two Michigan | 


Sl 
At 


San Jose, Cal., Sept. 29, he scored his see- 


time 1:41%¢, 


ond victory, running seven-eighths in 1:284 
with 110 pounds up. Three days thereafter 
he won at one mile with 115 pounds in 
1:431g¢. At San Francisco, Nov. 13, he ran 
one mile, 110 up, in 1:4244, beating amongst 
others Lardo and Safe Ban, one of his com- 
Three days later he 
all form, twice 


petitors yesterday. 


seemed to have lost and, 


bred four-year-olds, Strategist and Jack. | beaten, was sent intoretirement. Reappear- 
it was at each meeting a close, sharp and | 
{ 


exciting battle. Jack was the winner at 
Quincy and Hillsdale, and was defeated in 
a five heat contest at Adrian by Strategist. 
Strategist is by Grand Sentinel, dam Shad- 
ew, of pacing and thoroughbred lineage. 
He is a grand colt, and his record of 2:5244 
at Adrian was well earned. Jack is by 
Pilot Medium, dam by Magna Charta. He 
is a trotter to the manner born, and the con- 
test in which he obtained his record of 2:345¢ 
was a severe one. Pilot Medium is by 
Happy Medium, dam Tackey (dam of Naiad 
Queen, 2:2014, and Pilot Boy 2:20), by 
Pilot Jr. He is owned by Mr. J. E. Corri- 
gan, Milwaukee, and was driven by Mr. 
John Atkinson, of Chicago. The contest 
between these two grand colts will be re- 
newed at Detroit in the Michigan breeders’ 
stakes, and 2:25 should by that time be slow 
enough for either of them. Robin and 
Charley Boy, owned by T. J. Berry, of 
Chicago, were prominent features in the 
races, and were well driven by Mr. John 
Atkinson. 

‘*Magna Charta mares as brood mares 
are starting out well this year. Peter K. 
2:2914, is from a Magna Charta mare; the 
mother of Lady Beach, 2:3214, was a Mag- 
na; Mambrino Mag, 2:3614, was also from 
one of these mares, and Jack, 2:3414, was 
also from a mare by Magna Charta. Walter 
Drake, a fine young stallion by Jo Gavin, 
dam Myrtie, 2:2214, by Louis Napoleon, 
won the 2:35 trot at Adrian, trotting in 
2:341¢. He is another Michigan candidate 
for 2:30 honors. 


THE AMERICAN DERBY. 








The American Derby, which has become 
one of the notable events on the American 
turf, was run on Saturday, June 25th, over 
the Washington Park Course, Chicago. The 
weather was fine, and an immense con- 
course, estimated at 30,000, assembled to 
witness the contest. This was the fourth 
American Derby, and was probably the 
most exciting and sensational of any that 
had preceded it. The following horses 
started in the race; White Rose, Libretto, 
Fenelon, Clarion, Cary, Goliah, Miss Ford, 
Jim Gore, C. H. Todd, Montrose, Terra 
Cotta, Wary, Safe Ban and Hindoo Rose. 
Goliah, owned by ‘ Lucky” Baldwin, was 
made the favorite, and his owner, who also 
had Miss Ford in the race, backed the pair 
heavily. Miss Ford isa wonderfully fleet 
filly, and as she was lightly weighted, many 
selected her for the winner. Most people 
who bet money against those two took the 
field against them at even money, which 
shows how strong they must have been 
eonsidered. The following description of 
the race is given by the Chicago Tribune: 


“The horses went to the post at 3:40 and 
were there 25 minutes before the flag fell. 
Jim Gore made one break in the first ten 
minutes, but stood still the rest of the time, 
refusing to move aninch. After he had de- 
layed the start 15 minutes Miss Ford began 
displaying her temper, and while she 
pranced, shook her head spitefully, and oc- 
easionally plunged about the track in front 
of the field, Gore stood behind it an example 
ef equine stubbornness. Finally they got 
of. Safe Ban was nearly left at the post, 
and White Nose and Hindoo Rosegot away 
im the rear of the others, who were well 
bunehed. Terra Cotta was the first toshow 
in front, closely attended by Cary and Fene- 
lon. In a furlong’s run Fenelon took up 
the running, la) by Terra Cotta, while 
Cary back and took sides 
At the heels of the second 
H. Todd, Goliah, and 
tions, Wary, Clarion and 

se Fen- 


through the 


ing this spring at the San Francisco meet- 
ing he started in the Winters Stakes, one 
a..d one-half, carrying 118 pounds, only to 
finish sixth, the time, 2.39. 
upon a fast track. In this race Safe Ban 
was second. Three more unsuccessful starts, 
and then, the last day of the meet'ng, he 


being made 


| beat a fleld comprising Argo and Bennetto, 


} 


one and one-quarter, handicap, 95 pounds 
up, in 2:093¢. A week later, at Sacramento, 
he beat Delmonte at one and one-eighth 
miles, 118 pounds, time 1:57, but in a 
weight for age, one and one quarter mile 
race, he was beaten by Binnetto the closing 
day. Such were the colt’s performances. 
His work at Washington Park was deemed 
far from satisfactory by those who pride 
themselves upon ability as to judging 
horses’ merits, but the final result showed 
the glorious uncertainty of the turf. 


Hints About Horses, 


Unless the farm is very stony and the 
roads rough, steep and hard, take off the 
shoes at this season and let the hoof get 
some natural growth. It is a waste of time 
and money to shoe a plow-team or farm- 
team inthe summer. III-fitting collars are 
the bane of farm teams; they divert the line 
of draft and bruise the shoulders; they set 
loosely and chafe the neck. Too often the 
collars are too long. In this case one of 
the zine collar pads will shorten the collar 
and prevent bruising the neck. Muddy 
legs irritate the skin and produce the pus- 
tular inflammation known as grease. This 
is more easily prevented than cured. Wash 
the legs and rub them dry whenever the 
horses become wet and muddy. Glycerine 
is the best emollient for the skin, but more 
because itis easily procured. Crude petro- 
leum is antiseptic, emollient and healing, 
and thus prevents poisoning of the skin, 
softens it and prevents heating and inflam- 
mation and cures disease when want of 
care produces this too common result. Fric- 
tion with a woollen rubber, either dry or 
wet, as the case may be, is excellent for the 
skin, and fifteen minutes spent every day 
in rubbing down a horse will be well em- 
ployei. For all kinds of vermin rub the 
hair, not theskin, with a brush or sponge, 
moistened with kerosene and glycerine in 
equal parts.—W. Y. Tribune. 








Did Not Appreciate Them. 

It is aremarkable fact that many of our 
most famous horses were not appreciated at 
first. Some of them, in fact, were discover- 
ed by accident. Flora Temple was of so 
little account that she was sold when a four- 
year-old for $13, and the great mare Prin- 


breeder about $40 when six. Goldsmith 
Maid, when at the height of her fame, was 
bought at a bogus sale where she was not 
known for less than a hundred. The dam 
of Ethan Allen was sold when ten for $35, 
and after she had raised four colts for her 
owner he gave ber away, although she was 
at the time as sleek as a mole and just like 


a colt. 


came from very humble quarters. 


St. Clair fared no better. 


horse Andrew Jackson was foaled in one, 
Gifford Morgan was drawing slabs froma 
saw mill in one of the towns that border on 
Lake George, when F. A. Weir purchased 





him for $100. The sire of Rarus was work- 


cess, dam of Happy Medium, brought her | 





ed in a butcher cart, and it is claimed that 
the dam of Vermont Black Hawk drew a 
butcher cart at Concord, N. H. 
singular fact that many famous horses, and 


were used in peddler wagons. 
authentic notice of old Pilot was in New 
Orleans, La. He was then owned by a 
Yankee peddler. The dam of Lady Gris- 
wold was used by a bill peddler. Flying 
Morgan’s dam was used to peddle wooden 
ware, and it has been claimed that the dam 
Ethan Allen performed the same menial 
service. It is also claimed that the dam of 
Taggart’s Abdallah drew the wagon of a 
tin peddler. 

It isa very easy task to account for the 
Morgans being put to this kind of work. 
They were all hardy horses, easily kept, 
strong and speedy. No road was too long 
or too bad for them and no reasonable load 
too heavy. A balky Morgan is an unknown 
quality.—W. Y. Sportsman. 
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Horse Gossip. 





Prrrsbra is suffering from a visitation ; of 
pinkeye among its horses. 





LANSING had a good race meeting last week 
—classes all well filled, fine weather and a 
large attendance. 





Atthe Hudson River Driving Park on Wed- 
nesday last, in the 2:10 race, Kitefoot trotted 
the second heat in 2:17%. 





Tue Chicago pool-rooms will all be closed, 
the Chase law having knocked them out. The 
proprietors sought legal advice as to its con- 
stitutionality, and the lawyers told them it 
was impregnable. 


Tue BARD and Hanover, the two eastern 
crack thoroughbreds, both unbeaten, will 
come together in the Ocean Stakes at Mon- 





mouth Park, New Jersey, on July 4th. It is 
expected to be a great race. 
EGMONT, who was expected to win the 


Oakwood Handicap at Washington Park last 
week, was beaten by Baldwin's mare Estrella, 
aftera fast race. It was a great set-back to 
those who put their money on the Indiana 
horse. 

TREMONT has broken down, and has been 
It is 
a severe loss to the Dwyers, who own him. 
He had He will be 
piaced in the stud. 
old. 


permanently withdrawn from the turf. 


won for them 339,135. 
He is only three years 


Cc. H. Topp, the winner of the American 
Derby, ran for the Drexel stakes at Washing- 
ton Park on Thursday and was no better than 
fifth. 
the Derby, was the winner. 

favorite, but had no chance. 


Terra Cotta, whom he had beaten in 
Goliah was the 
Jim Gore was 


rea 0d second. 


F. 
the greatest of American thoroughbreds, died 
on the Harper farm, near Midway, Ky., of 
brain fever, after an illness of 18 hours. Ten 
Pheton, out 


8. Harper's famous horse, Ten Breck, 


Breeck was the son of imported 
Holton, Lexington, and 
was foaled on Harper's farmin 1872. As a 
two-year-old he was a sickly-looking colt and 


of Fannie she by 


never amounted to anything; neither did his 
performance as a three-year-old attract at- 
tention. At four years of age, however, he 
developed into a remarkable horse and won 
famous races. In this year (1876) he lowered 
the record fortwo and five-eighths munes at 
Lexington to 4:5814, and ten days later, at 
Churchill Downs, ran the fastest four miles 
ever known, and never equaled nor surpassed 
since—7:1534. As a five-year-old he was even 
speedier, and in a contest against time May 
24, at Lexington, lowered the record for a 
mile to 1:3934. This has never been beaten. 
A week later he also ran two miles in 3:27%, 
which still stands asthe record. He also had 
the best three-mile record up to 1884, when 
Drake Carter, his son, lowered it to 5:34 at 
Sheepshead Bay, September 6. Mr. Harper 
was recentiy offered $50,000 for him, but re- 
fused to sell. 


Che Farm 


Frost upon Potatoes, 














It is not an uncommon thing to hear the 
emark that ‘‘potatoes should be planted 
early, and if there happens to come a late 
frost it will not hurt them;’’ a part of which 
proposition should be taken with much al- 
lowance. That it is desirable to plant po- 
tatoes in good season no one would think of 
denying; the potato is a plant trat requires 
considerable moisture, although it is cou- 
sidered desirable to plant upon a dry soil. 
It feels the effect of a drought unless plant- 
ed and cultivated with a special view to 
such an event. 

Now, with regard to the effect of frost 
upon young potatoes, it is almost fatal if 
size of tuber is a matter of eonsideration, as 
we know from experience. If potatoes are 
well started above ground and are striken 
by frost the effect is to kill the tops to the 
surface of the ground and as soon as racov- 
ery can be effected they appear to push 
forth with renewed force and vigor, and 
will look finely, but at harvest the crop will 
be found to be a lot of small tubers. If any 
farmer is so unfortunate as to have his pota- 
toes thoroughly frosted, our advice would 
be to replant at once, and the increased crop 
will more than pay for the additional labor 
—Germantown Telegraph. 


Root Culture, 


The Orange County (N.Y.) Farmer gives 
the following report of a discussion of the 
above topic: 

Ata recent meeting of the Hornellsville 
Farmers’ Club ‘* Root Culture’? was under 
discussion. G. H. Bills, of Burns, said the 
greatest difficulty he found in root culture 
was that he could not find time to raise 
enough. Said he: I plow my ground and 
thoroughly pulverize it; in planting use the 
flat method; sow with a drill, formerly in 
rows eighteen to twenty inches apart, but 
hereafter shall put my rows two feet to two 
and one-half so as to do all cultivating with 
a horse; have grownmangel wurtzel, Golden 
Tankard; they are valuable for cows giving 


Many of the founders of famous families miik; they make good feed for sheep, hogs 
The first andcattle; I think I can raise enough more 
that was known of Godolphin Arabian he of them on the ground to make it pay to 
was drawing a cart in the streets of Paris, | grow them instead of potatoes; I think I 
Old Columbus have raised 500 bushels to the acre; I have 
was worked in a brick yard, and the old raised carrots and like them; think them 
‘the best root there is, but not so easy to 


raise; they are slow in coming up, and the 
weeds often get the start; I feed roots with 
grain; roots and meal make excellent beef, 
but turnips affect the milk, and I do not 


It is a! 
, bushel of sugar beets was worth three of 
the dams of several that became prominent, | mangel wurtzel. Mr. Harding prepares his 
The first beet ground by making a ditch with a horse 


| three inches of manure and covers same 


like to feed them to cows; can fatten beef 
faster on roots and meal than on grain alone. 
James Gifford, of Big Creek, thought one 


hoe, in the bottom of which he puts two or 


with hoe; levels off the ground and sows on 
top of this drill; drills seed in rows two feet 
eight inches apart, and thins out to six 
inches in row. 

M. A. Tuttle said: I haveraised and fed 
large quantities of beets, as high as 6,000 
bushels per year. Have investigated the 
matter, and decided 1 could not make it 
profitable under the ordinary conditions of 
farming, as [ have todo it. That we may 
the more readily get at the value of roots, I 
have taken some figures from the report of 
the N. Y. Ex, Station of Geneva, showing 
the analysis of various fodder crops. They 
give dry matter in mixed grasse3: 

Ash and Digestible 


Fiber. Matter. 


Mixed Grasses,......... 45 percent 58 per cent 
or ee 93 te 


J rere ‘ 
Large red mangolds.... 27 63 

Water in hay 16 percent; carrots, 91 pty 
cent; beets, 941¢ per cent. Tosimplify, you 
get in one ton of mixed meadow hay about 
900 lbs. of digestible matter; from one ton 
of carrots, 130 pounds; from one ton of beets 
about 70 pounds. If these scientific gentle- 
men have given us the correct value of roots 
compared with other fodder crops, we will 
have to produce about 12 tons of beets and 
about seven tons of carrots to equal in feed- 
ing valuea ton of good hay, and I think 
they are right and that the American farm- 
er clearly demonstrates his good sense and 
judgment by refusing to grow roots to feed. 
I have watched with much interest a lot of 
cattle fed by Mr. Henry Hart on good hay 
and millet with two quarts of rye meal per 
day, and a lot fed by Mr. Charles Harts- 
horn with a beet ration. Mr. Hart’s cattle 
have gained 200 pounds per head from their 
weight last fall while Mr. Hartshorn’s barely 
held their own through the cold weather. 

D. Hurlburt of Arkport thought roots had 
a value greater than the analysis of the Ex- 
periment Station would indicate. {n re- 
gard to pumpkins among corn he did not 
think pumpkins an injury to the corn crop, 
and thought them valuable to feed between 
grass and hay. 


“ “ 


The Best Churn. 

The New Hngland Farmer in reply to a 
correspondent who asks information about 
the best churn, says: 

‘* Not so much depends upon the kind of 
churn selected as upon the dozen or more 
other requisites to good butter. A skilful 
butter maker will produce a fine article from 
almost any kind of churn, or even witha 
bowl and spoon, or stick to stir the cream; 
on the other hand the careless or inexperi. 
enced may fail with the best churn ever in- 
vented. Yet among the many thousands of 
churns that have been invented there is a 
chance for choice. After using a number of 
kinds we prefer those that have neither 
floats nor dash, but ‘bring’ the butter by 
the coneussion of the cream falling against 
the sides or ends of the churn as it revolves 


or vibrates back and forth. Churning can 
he done a [ttle yureker, ao a ruie, 10 CuUrnS 


having floats, Dut time is not of the first im- 
portance in churning. Whatever churn is 
selected, never set it in the sun to dry, but 
dry indoors in clear, pure air. The swing 
churn, an oblong, rectangular box, in which 
the cream swashes back and forth from end 
to end, produces the same results, and so 
will a float or dash churn, if skillfully work- 
ed, provided the cream is properly tempered 
in each case. 

‘* One of the most important points to ob- 
serve in selecting a churn is to get one that 
is large enough. Small churns, or churns 
that are too nearly filled with cream, when 
in use, cause a deal of trouble in thousands 
of dairy rooms. No churn should ever be 
more than half full of cream to give the best 
satisfaction. Churns without floats or dash 
will net work if too full, and others can not 
make the best butter or the most possible 
from the cream if they are much more than 
half full. 

‘*So whatever churn is selected see that 
it is large enough. Cream raised in cream- 
eries being thinner than that from milk set 
in shallow open pans, will call for larger 
churns. Creamery cream makes tedious 
churning with bowl and spoon or any small 
churn. 

‘*Cream should not be much sour to give 
best quality of butter. If it is allowed to 
stand twenty-four hours in a moderately 
warm room after skimming and no fresh 
cream be added it should be in good condi- 
tion to churn.”’ 
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A Haymaker’s Hints, 


Mr. Robert K. Tomlinson’s essay on cut- 
ting, curing and storing hay—principal parts 
of which we append—was judged to be the 
best of eleven offered in competition for a 
Farm Journal prize; “If for hard work- 
ing or driving horses, cut when about half 
of the clover heads are brown, or when the 
timothy is just past bloom. It for dairy 
cows, idle horses, or sheep, cut when the 
clover is in full bloom, of when the tim- 
othy is just heading. A week or ten days 
before the time for cutting the early or cow | 
hay, begin to watch the weather sharply and 
without regard to the ‘ weather indications’ 
from Washington. On the first decidedly 
clear day, especially if after a general storm, 
and with the wind north aad cool for the 
season, begin mowing at once, and if con- 
venient, with two machines, so as to get a 
quantity making as soon aspossible. The 
chances are nine out of ten, if not 99 out of 
100, that there will follow in this locality, at 
least, three days of good hay weather; hence 
it is best to cut down at onceall that can be 
handled in that time. 

‘*The young grass on the damp ground 
and in the cool air will cure slowly (as it 
should do to make the finest ww hay), and 
the machine probably need nd be stopped 
the first day to rake the hay. But the 
bunches and thick places shotld be shaken 
up and scattered about, and aj soon as the 
steel-tooth rake can perform \properly the 
grass should be gathered into yinrows—in- 
to small ones if it is curing sloyly, and into 





were all withered up; these latter were fully 
two weeks later than those where the sprouts 
were uninjured. 


stock of high-priced varieties in the following 
manner: 
help pass along the rows, cut off all the young 
tips and drop them into a pail of water. 
cuttings are then planted infrows 3!4 feet by 
18 inches, watered and shaded for a day or 
two, when they grow more readily than young 
plants with tender milky roots. Half an 
acre planted in this way last year was in 
fruiting this year, the best of any out of four 
acres planted last year. 


or rolled over once or twice, to expose new 
surfaces to the sun and air, but need not be 
re-spread as in the method of cocking. The 
latter, indeed, is too costly in time and la- 
bor for modern farming. 

«If partly cured hay is likely to be caught 
in a. storm, cocking and haycaps may be 
resorted to; but the great secret of success- 
ful hay-making is not to be thus caught. In 
hay-making, as usually practiced, the cut- 
ting can be done inthe morning; the rak- 
ing toward evening, and the hauling next 
day. In this case, and still more when the 
already partly dried grass can be cut and 
secured on the same day, but little risk of 
rain, with ordinary observation and_pru- 
dence, need be run. Even the extra early 
succulent grass, which makes the finest cow 
hay, can be cut, properly cured and housed 
in three days, which is within the limit of 
the extra-fine weather conditions noted 
above. But these must be watched for, 
prepared for, and when they come, must be 
improved with an extra force and energy. 
And, in my opinion, no extra outlay will so 
well repay the dairyman as that which secures 
such winter feed. The amount of drying or 
curing needed depends very much upon the 
storing. 

‘*If the mows are mere shelves where the 
hay will be only a few feet in depth and 
width, then the hay must be well cured or 
mould will surely appear. If, on the con- 
trary, they are deep and wide bays, unex- 
posed to the air—approxi mating, in fact, the 
principles of the silo—then the hay needs to 
be cured only sufficiently to keep it from 
charring or firing with the heat of fermen- 
tation; provided, that a large quantity is put 
in at one time, and that the top layers con- 
sist of straw or well-cured hay. With an 
abundance of early cut clover or mixed hay, 
cured lightly in the field and stored in such 
mows, neither the dairy farmer nor his ecat- 
tle need hanker after ensilage; for the de- 
gree of succulency in such hay (much 
greater than ordinary hay) is nearer right 
for a general winter feed than the still 
greater succulency of ensilaged corn. Again, 
its feeding value is much greater than fod- 
der corn, whether green, dry or ensilaged. 
Lastly, partly drying in the field and dis- 
pensing wlth weights in storing, causes the 
labor to be less than that of ensilage.’’ 





A Good Suggestion. 

At thisseason of the year the annoyance 
caused to animals by flies and mosquitoes 
often amounts to positive agony, and at all 
times, in what is called good corn weather, 
it is sufficient to prevent the stock eating 
enough to put them in good condition. The 
animals will stand in the water or pass the 
greater part of the day in the shade rather 
than expose themselves to the sunshine, 
going out to eat on!'y when driven by hun- 
ger. They quickly lose flesh, the flow of 
muk shrinks, and a loss is incurred that 
cannot easily be made good again. At all 
times a good feed of grain is beneficial to 
stock, but it*is especially so when flies are 
very annoying, since it will do much to pre- 
vent shrinkage of flesh and milk. 
and milch cows may be protected, in a great 
measure, by wiping them all over with a 
sponge dipped in soap suds in which a little 
zarbolic acid has been mixed 


Horses 


Agricultural Items. 








Rips clover makes dusty hay. 





Ir is estimated that three tons of ensilage 
are equal to one tonof good hay. 





AN Illinois man says mammoth clover and 
timothy, equal weight, sown thickly, makes 
the best hay he knows of. It does well sown 
with a rather light seeding of oats. 





AMBER cane for fodder should be cut when 
the seed isin the hard dough. Stock fed on 
sorghum fodder needs more water than when 
fed any other food. 





Evgry rod of fence on a farm, beyond what 
is required to protect crops, is a serious tax, 
but full protection does not suggest a need 
of fences between grain fields, nor that a 
farm shall be divided into five-acre lots. 





Ir farmers in any agricultural county will 
set their faces against the numerous neigh- 
borhood squabbles that get into the courts, 
they may lessen taxes materially, besides in- 
suring easy service for judges and juries.— 
Husbandman. 





ILLINOIS is promised a short hay crop, ow- 
ing to unfavorable weather in the spring. 
The dealers and those who press hay for ex- 
port, offered from $3 to $6 per acre for stand- 
ing grass, half clover and half timothy, and a 
dollar’s advance for heavy timothy. Farmers 
fear a hay famine. 





PROF. K. M. SHELTON, late professor of ag- 
riculture at the Kansas Agricultural College, 
has been offered the same position at the Iowa 
Agricultural College. Prof. Shelton is one 
of the many graduates of our Agricultural 
College who have been called to responsible 
positions in similar institutions in other 
States. 





EVEN onthe comparatively virgin soil of 

Kansas the question is, ‘Shall we abandon 

wheat-growing?’’ The Farmer of that State, 

which is doing staunch service in agricultur- 

al matters, advises diminished acreage and 

more bushels to the acre, the result of better 
culture, and advocates a diversity of crops in 
connection with stock-raising. 





A NEw York farmer this year tried an ex- 
perimeat in planting his potatoes, retaining 
the sprouts, and found they came up mueh 
quicker; on two rows he carefully placed the 
seed with the cut side down and took pains not 
to break a sprout; these were fully ten days 
ahead of others planted in the usual way. A 
neighbor of his got a crate of seed and part 
of them stood in the hot sun till the sprouts 








An Ohio strawberry grower increases his 
As runners get ready to root the 


The 


Another method is 













| the heads and leaves, and lose jat the same i 


large ones if it is curing rapidly The time 
of raking and the size of the vinrows give 
us complete control of the opemtion of cur- | 






the finest quality and aroma ofthe hay. 
cured too slowly we run too 
the weather. The winrows s 










place the plants close ,together in a eold 
frame, shade and water a few days, when 
they will at once make roots and become fit 
for summer planting. New tips will be rap- 
If idly thrown out from the parent plants, which 
t risk from im the same way can be cut into water and 
be turned bedded out from time to time with a wonder 


ful increase. From 1,200 to 1,500 plants have 
been propagated from one stock plant in a 
single season. This same method is also being 
in tested on raspberries that root from the tip 
with promise, as there need be no loss from 
drought or by being blown away by the 
winds. The tips should be cut when they 
begin to ripen by turning a reddish brown at 
the ends. After these are cut off the plants 
will oftentimes throw out lateral tips for field 
propagation later. 


Che Poultry Dard. 


Poultry Yards in Orchards. 














No better place can be found for a poul- 
try yard than in an orchard. The fowls will 
search very closely for insects which, were 
they not destroyed, would prove an injury 
to the fruit trees; the droppings which they 
will deposit around the roots of the trees 
will invigorate them so they will bear more 
and better fruit, and it is impossible for the 
fowls to injure the trees in the slightest de- 
gree, 

The fowls require some kind of shade, 
and no better can be found for them than 
that of the orchard. Then, too, they will 
derive a benefit from the faulty fruit which 
reaches a premature ripeness or falls from 
whatever cause, and the little fruit destroy- 
ers which abound so abundantly, will quite 
effectually aid in filling the egg basket, and 
help to impart strength and vigor to the 
chieks hatched from such eggs. 

We are of the opinion that if farmers and 
fanciers who have orchards would investi- 
gate this matter more theroughly, they 
would find that, to use an old expression, 
they could ‘‘ kill two birds with one stone.’’ 
And the farmers who are often heard to re. 
mark that they ‘‘ have no room to devote to 
poultry yards and buildings,’’ would do well 
to try such a system and become convinced 
that such will prove of double value to them. 
— Western Rural. 
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THE cause of creup isa sudden cold; in a 
few hours the fowls appear to be in distress 
and make a terrible noise in attempting te 
breathe. In my opinion a great many of the 
fowls found dead under the roostsin the 
morning are victims of croup. Fowls should 
never be exposed to currents of cold air, I 
have known a whole pen of fowls to be 
sneezing at night from opening a window 
partly during the daytime, at such times is 
is well to look out for croup. Remedy, put 
the fowl in a warm place, and give crackers 
or bread soaked in hot water or milk with 
cayenne small pea 
sprinkled on the crackers; foree it down if 
the fowl does not eat it. 
when I considered it membraneous croup, in 
such a casg it is best to dress off the fowlif 
the remedy above does not relieve. Care 
should be taken that after a fowl has had 
one attack of croup they do not again 
take cold, as a relapse is dangerous. 


pepper the size of a 


I have seen cases 





Do not place one roost higher than an- 
other. When so arranged the hens will all 
crowd to the highest, leaving the lower ones 
unoccupied. The better plan is to place 























NEW ADVERTISEMENTS 












































































































them all ona level. There is nu uevessity 


weighs from & pound to 900 pounde 
form 17 by 26 inches. 





for having the roost any higher than simply 
to allow a space under them for the free cir- 
culation of air. 





THE dust bath to the fowl is what the 
wash-bow] is to the individual. When a hen 
is incubating she comes off as regularly to 
dust herself as. she does to feed, instinct 
teaching her that it is the best method to 
free herself of lice. 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 





TREMONT 1565 


RECORD 2:28 1-2. 


By Belmont 64; first dam by Alexander’s Abdal- 
jah 15, sire of Goldsmith Maid, record 2:14. 


Olmedo Wilkes 3770 


Four Year Old Record 2:41. 


By Onward, record 2:25; son of George Wilkes 
record 2:22; first dam Alma, by Almont 33; sire 
of Westmont, record 2:13%. 

Will make the season of 1887 at Jackson, 
Mich. For catalogue and terms address 


Ww. A. GIBSON. 
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Fodder Cutters. 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue and Treatisé 
on Ensilage and Silos. E Ss ey 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S.A. 
jy4-18-aul-15-29 
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Live-Stock Association, 


Importers and Breeders of 
C'ydesdales & Cleveland Bays, 





With wheels $2 00 extra; or $20. 
No, 2—Farm Scale. 





size of platform 7 by 13 feet. 


No, 3—Grain and stock Scale. 
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Price $4850 and MicnigaAN FARMER one 


Nos. 2 and 8 will include the beam, box. 


directions for setting up: either of these seale* a 
be used for hay, grain, coal, stock and merthil 
dise, the only difference is in the platferm. 


All will be boxed and delivered at the 4 


Chicago without extra charge. Every scale wil™ 
perfect and will be so guaranteed by ws snd 
manufacturers, and the prices above are only a 
half or one-third the asual prices for the same st 
cle. To get the scales at above prices of cou 
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MoSHERRY CORN [ 


For one horse. Neat, light, strong, work 


MAXON 


Simple, Easy-Working and Pawer[™ 
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| _ The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lt 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences an Gal ® county 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and N#y TIBY practiog 
ron Fences, Iron and wire Summer Houses, “as 
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rs to school, saying 


named Judge Nuttle presided, and when- 
ever Dan Rice’s circus arrived the Judge al- 
ways announced: 

“This court will now adjourn to see the 
elephant swim the Ohio River.’ 

In acause celebre, where the defendant 
was tried for murder, possibly the Matt 
Ward Case, the Judge admitted some testi- 
mony which thoroughly disgusted Tom 
Marshall, over the barrister’s objections. 
He jumped to his feet, not fully recovered 
from a big game of draw poker the night 
before, and said in anger: 

** Judge, do you know that Pontius Pilate 
convicted Jesus Carist by admitting just 
such testimony as that.’ 

The Judge quickly replied: ‘ Clerk, fine 
Mr. Marshall $50 for contempt of court.’’ 

Tom and steadying his somewhat 
vibratory motions against the railing front- 
ing the Judge’s bench, with mock gravity 
opened: 

** May it please your Honor, it has been 
some months since I have seen $50 of my 
own money. I beg your Honor to lend me 
the money with which to pay the fine!’ 

‘**The court’? was astounded, but catch- 
its judicial breath rep‘ied, sotto voce: 

**Mr. Clerk, upon reflection the court is 
inclined to remit Tom Murshall’s fine, as 
the State of Kentucky is better able to lose 
that $50 than the court is.’’— Philadelphia 
Times. 
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First Church in Butte. 


When Bishop Worthington, of Omaha, 
was a young man he devo:ed his attention 
to missionary work on the Western frontier. 
As can be the experiences he 
encountered there were exceedingly novel 
and made a deep impression on the mind of 
the highly cultivated young man, fresh from 
the educational institutions of the East. 
The Bishop, however, had the happy facul- 
ty—so essential tomen of his calling—of 
adapting himself to his surroundings. He 
is a capital raconteur, aud nothing delights 
him more than to relate how the first church 
io Butte, Mont., was built. 


imagined, 


‘At that time,” said he the other day, 
‘*T wasa theological fledginz, but I had 
seen enough of the West to know that 
many a kind heart was concealed by a 
rough exterior, and could excuse a great 
many of the oaths uttered, as I knew that 
they were used unconsciously and were 
characteristic of uo profanity. Butte was 
then a typical frontier town, its principal 
business being gambling and whisky-sell- 
ing. I talked to the men ina plain, 
manner, letting theological 
At first I didn’t 
try to force religion down their throats, but 
contented myself with subjects of 


com- 
mon-sense 
doctrines severely alone. 
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town—told them stories to 
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point a moral, won 
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isking the clergyman to din- ; 
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He 


taken off 


day. came, 
the dishes 
siously asked 
and he, dumbfound- 
rose and said: 


yaves and fishes 
empty dishes; 

omit achs fill, 

acie 


ds of a young lady 
The Judge, whose 


what she meant by 
‘*Well, my Lord,”’ 
at the interruption, 


r Lordship a hand- 


ich: 


}and the 


t left his see 


and firing his revoly through the roof, 
said: ‘Boys, I’ « gwineter make a little 
speech. [ain't much shakes on the talk 
but ’'m gwineter 0 the best 1 knows how. 
I don’t take no stork in religion, but I be- 
lieves in givin’ every nan a fair show for 
his dust. Now, here’s the parson, a weak, 


| rake-off 





r glove you take the letter G, 
which I devote to thee. ° : ‘ a 
‘eum districts are quite distinct, and some 


| little distance apart, and, moreover, coal 
| mines—anthracite and bituminous-—-are with- 


name was Page, and 


“elved the following unexpected an- ' 
. Wich chagrined him so much that he 
be place: 

*m your Page you take the letter P, 

age is age, and that won't do for me. 
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Was always a political rival of 
a Dr. Robert J. Breckenridge, the 
y,, uttot, whose dignified presence 
President of the Baltimore 
mln for nominated Abraham 

& second term, is still remem- 
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rs we ris the bottle and Dr. Brecken- 
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“Fe The Rev. Dr. will not deny 
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ng, UUty in which the immortal Tom 
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My pulpit was a pine box 
One 
day the biggest gambler in town, who was 
dubbed ‘ Short-Card Jake,’ 
for a private 


blue arch of heaven my roof. 


called me toone 
conversation, 
*‘[ kinder 


side f 
cotton 


to 
talkin’ 


* Parso! h, * said he 


yer. - 


Jome 


arustler an’ bina 
’round 


Inte ‘rnat ia —to-night 


yo ve 
to 
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ranch—the 
show you 


sense. my 
Pil 

whar yer can do some good.’ 

‘**T assented to the proposition and at the 

place. There 

jing games in 

hands 


ed hour [ was at the 
lifferent 
and money 


appoint 
gam! 
was chang 
My friend 
dealing faro, but as soon as he saw 


were a dozen 


blast ring 
Jake was 


he 


with great rapidity. 
me 
2t and rushed over to where I was 
standing. 

** * Parson,’ ‘’'m gwineter build 
yerachurch. It’s a cussed shame for yer 
ter be a preachin’ out in the open air while 
us galoots hez got the chips to house ye.’ 

** Jake then mounted an up-ended barrel 


said he, 


brace-box 
He 


inter- 


puny thing, who don’t 
froma roulette wheel, but he’s sq’a’r. 
’round tryin’ to 

I propose to build him a 
What’s more, I propose to have 
you help doit. Youall knows me. I kin 
play cards an’ I kin shoot, an’ if any galoot 
don’t believe it Pll show him right 
Now, boys, I propose that each game has a 
for the parson’s Every 
man holdin’ two pair or better’ll put a chip 
in the kitty. It won’t hurt ye, boys, an’ 
yer may be glad of it by-an-by. Now, 
parson,’ turning to me, ‘ you go an’ takea 
snooz+. Needn’t be afraid o’ gettin’ gouged, 
>eause I propose to sit in the lookout chair 
myself an’ see that every man comes to the 
front.’ 

** The next morning bright andearly Jake 
knocked at my door. ‘ Well, parson,’ he 
said, ‘the game has just shut down, and 
here’s the proceeds of the rake-off.’ With 
that he took a lot of gold and greenbacks 
from his pockets and handed them to me. 
The amount was $980, and with that I built 
the first church in Butte City.”’ 
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An English Guess About Natural Gas. 


KHOW a 


ain’t been moseyin’ 
fere with us, an’ 


quick. 


ehureh. 


It is conjectured that these vast accumu- 


petroleum springs; but as the gas and petro- 


in or quite near the gas region, it is quite as 
1 kely that this natural gas is nothing more 
than after-damp, or a product of after-damp, 
which has escaped from the coal-beds and 
old unworked pits and galleries. Should 
this latter conjecture prove to be a correc’ 
solution of fhe as yet unsolved mystery, it 
will at once be seen that in England, Scot- 
land and Wales we may also possess vast 
natural gas regions. 1t would then only be 
necessary to discover the whereabouts of 
the subterranean gas deposits, when artesian 


wells could be sunk and the gas brgnght to 
the surface ready for im nediate The 
practical benefits of such a discov@ry would 


be immense; for not only would there be 
an enormous saving in fuel, but one of the 
great drawbacks of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of our country, the stifling life-destroy- 
ing pall of smoke, would be greatly dimin- 
ished, if not entirely done away with. This 
would be a great gain. But to counter- 
balance the boon it would probably be foun? 
that after some length of time the consump- 
tion of the gas would produce more or less 
severe land depressions or subsidings, like 





pect in the neighborhood of , Pittsburg. 
There is yet another drawback to the vast 
discovery of vast reservoirs of these gases 
in our country—sueh discoveries would be 
likely to be serious blows to the mining in- 
dustries, as less coal would be consumed in 
the immediate neighborhood of natural-gas 
tappings. However we must recollect that 
any serious revolution in industrial economy 
invariably brings a certain amount of hard- 
Ship in its train; nevertheless, this should 

| be no valid reason against practical steps 
being taken to ascertain whether we can 
imitate our transatlantic cousins.—Cham- 
bers’ Journal. 
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A Bishop's Ideal Girl. 

A Western Bishop has given to the world 
j his ideal girl. It would be rash to 
fancy, Says a humorous paragrapher, that 
the Bishop’s wife was flattered by the de- 
scription. It sounds very like what men 
say ‘* Mother was when she was a girl.” 

She was a little girl until she was fifteen 
years old and she helped her mot er in her 
household duties. She had her hours of 
play and enjoyed herself to the fullest ex- 
tent. She never said to her mother, ‘I 
can’t—I don’t want to,’ for obedience was 
to her a cherished virtue. She arose in the 
morning when called, and we do not sup- 
pose she had her hair done up in papers 
and crimping-pins or banged over her fore- 
head. She did not grow into a young lady 
and talk about her beau before she was in 
her teens, and she did not read dime novels, 
nor was she fancying a hero in every plow- 
boy she met. The old-fashioned girl was 
modest in her demeanor and se never 
talked slang nor used by-words. She did 
not laugh at old people nor make fun of 
cripples. She had respect for her elders 
and was not above listening to words of 
counsel from those older than herself. She 
did not know as much as her mother, nor 
did she think that her judgment was as 
good as that of her grandmother. She did 
not go to parties by the time that she was 
ten years old and stay till after midnight, 
dancing with any chance young man who 
happened to be present. She went to bed 
in season, and doubtless said her prayers 
and slept the sleep of innocence, rose up in 
the morning happy and capable of giving 
happiness. As now, if there be an old- 
fashioned girl in the world to-day, may 
Heaven bless and keep her and raise up 
others like her.”’ 
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C’lumbus, 





not 


Some new and interesting facts about-the 
discovery of America are furnished by an 
English school boy whose master di- 
rected him to write a short essay upon 
Christopher Columbus. The history of the 
finding of the New World has never been 
told manner; 
history is not than 


in a more dramatic and as 


much worse some so- 
called historical novels. 

Ciumbus was a man who could make an 
egg stand ou end without breakingit. The 
King of Spain said to Clumbus, ‘* Can you 
discover America?”’ 
‘Yes,’’ said Clumbus, 
me a sxip.”’ 

So he had a ship, and sailed over the sea 
in the America 
ought to be found The sailors quarreled, 
and they said they believed there was no 
such place. But after many days the pilot 
him and said, ‘* Clumbus, I see 


**1f you will give 


direction where he thought 


came to 
land.”’ 
‘* Then that is 
When the ship 
of black 
America?”’ 
** Yes, it is,’ 
Tuen he said, 
niggers?’’ 
<7os,”’ 
Tue chief said, 
bus?”’ 

** You are right,’’ said he. 

Then the chief turned to his 
said, ‘*Tnere is no help for it; we 
covered at last.’’ 


America,’’ said Clumbus. 
got near, the land was full 


men. Clumbus said, ‘‘Is this 


’ said they. 
‘*T suppose you are the 


they said, ‘* we are.”’ 
** T suppose you are Clum- 


men and 
are dis- 
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A Great Engineering Feat. 
The Cincinnati Times says: Two thou- 
sand people saw the wonderful achievement 
of engineering skill at Holmesburg June- | 
ton, of the New York division of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, on the 27th of June. 
Thirty-two men moved, a distance of fifty 
feet, the iron bridge, weighing 1,600 tons, 
that spans the Pennypack, and they ac- 
complished the great feat in the remarkable 
time of eleven and a half minutes. The 
engineers of the road had been long making 
preparations for the work. Some time ago 
the company decided to build a four-arched 
stone bridge in the place of the iron struc- 
ture. The iron bridge had to be moved 
west fifty feet that it might be used until 
the stone bridge is built and ready for ser- 
vice. Six weeks ago the men pegan 
the undertaking with the building of trestle 
approaches to both sides of the creek at the 
point where the iron bridge was to finda 
new bed. The trestling had an average 
heigat of twenty-four feet, and is on a line 
with the grade of the old railroad. The 


| ene directed the affairs from the western 
'end. Every man was at his post and the 
great throng of peovle were watching with 
eager interest when the whizz of the fast 
train was heard and the train thundered 
over the bridge seven minutes late. As it 
dashed away Superintendent Ford gave the 
word and it was a scene of transitory ani- 
mation as they tore up the rails and cut 
away the fastenings of the bridge, which 
weighed 1,600 tons. 

The bridge was no sooner released than 
Mr. Mershan gave the signa!, the thirty-two 
men began to wind the crabs and as the 
bridge began to slowly move more men 
went in, pouring oil and tallow on the great 
rails. Supt. Crawford and the other offi- 
cers held a watch in their hands as the big 
iron structure moved toward the end of the 
trestling. At one time the eastern end be- 
gan to lag, but it was only for a few minutes 
and soon the bridge slid over the rails to its 
resting place without a mishap, while a 
mighty cheer went up from the people. 
With lightning-like rapidity the gang on 
both sides of the creek tore up and laid 
down frogs, switches, and moved the rails 
to the roadbed and they sooa had the rails 
with two tracks on the bridge. In half an 
hour after the bridge had been cut loose a 
heavy construction train was run over the 
structure. At 12:19 the Philadelphia ex- 
press leaped across and the work was a suc- 


cess. 
——_—~ + >————— 


Tough Tales Told for True. 


An owl swooped down from a tall tree 
upon a eatfish which James Wilkins, of 
Americus, Ga., had upon his hook while 
fishing. The fight between the owl and 
Wilkins was a desperate one, with the final 
discomfiture of the bird. 

Three times a Sumter (Ga.,) man broke 
up the nest of a guinea hen that seemed de- 
termined to sit. The last time she deliber- 
ately walked toa well, flew up to a curbing, 
and plunged head first into the deep waters 
below. When got out she was dead. 

A dog loving family on Staten Island has 
a remarkably intelligent pet. Discussing 
its wit, one day, it was proposed to send 
him upstairs for his mistress’ wrap. But 
first one of the ladies went upstairs, laid 
the wrap on the fluor and sat down on it 
with her sewing. The dog was sent and 
quickly found the wrap. Vainly he tugged 
at it, first on one side and then on the 
other. Disecouraged, but not dismayed, he 
paused for a moment, when, suddenly mak- 
ing a dive, he seized the sewing in his teeth 
and ran toward the fire. His opponent, 
now off her guard, ran after him to rescue 
her work. This was enough, the dog 
droosped the sewing, ran for the wrap and 
bore it in triumph to his mistress. 

—_———s 6 

Fashions in Montana. 
The editor of the Montana Screecher at- 
tended a May-day ball, and, for the first 
time in his life, attempted a description of 
the costumes for the benefit and gratifica- 
tion of his lady readers. We copy several 
ofhis gratifying descriptions: 
Miss Sally MecSniffin was rigged out as 
pretty as a red and green wagon with two 
spring seats, and made more mashes than a 
few. She had ona blue dress with a red 
flap at the side and a puffy something or 
other on the other side. 
Miss Suze Sharp wore an en train rig, 
and could have knecked Mrs. Langtry silly 
when it came to good looks. Her hair was 
en curl and her face en powder. She had 
sixteen rings on one finger, and bracelets 
clean to her elbow. 
Little Birdie Bloom was ‘‘ the daintiest 
darling of all,’ in white toggery of some 
looped up in spots. She wore hand- 
painted and slippers, and passy- 
mentry jewelery; also the curls that have 
been on exhibition in the window of our 
fashionable hair dresser for the past week. 
Miss Dorrity reminded one of a double 
rainbow, and was the belle of the occasion. 
It’s a cold day when Lizy Ann Dorrity 
gets left at a ba!l, and she was at her best 
last night. She is immensely popular at 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel, where she has been 
head cook for the past year. She was as 
sweet last night as one of her own apple 
dumplings. 


sort, 
gloves 


_—_—— 
French Military Marriages. 
The military marriage in France is a seri- 
ous affair. Any officer wishing tomarry in- 
furms his Colonel of his intentions.” The 
Colonel passes the word on to the War 
Office, and it at length is put before the 
Minister. The first thing then to be done 
is to find out if the young lady concerned 
fulfills the requirements of the law, which 
lays down that she must have an irreproach- 
able moral character, and a dot worth a 
yearly revenue of 10,000 francs, The ap- 
plication reaches the officer commanding 
the gendarmerie in the district where the 
officer’s fiancee resides. It is then passed 
toa gendarme, who is commissioned to en- 
quire into the lady’s moral character. He 
proceeds cautiously as a detective. Should 
he happen to know the father of the demoi- 
selle indicated he goes and sees him; if not, 
he culls his information from the neigh- 





timbers of the western approach covered 
about 276 feet, while the eastern approach 
is 300 feet long. Piles were then driven in 
the middle of the stream, on which was 
reared a strong trestle work fifty feet long 
and on a level with the contiguous stone 
pier under the bridge. Trestles of the same 
length and height were then built on both 
banks of the creek, and in a continuous 
line from the stone abutments. These tim- 
bers were to serve both as the resting place 
and as the carriage way over which the 
twenty-four foot wide bridge was to be 
gently moved to its new foundations. Two 
new iron rails were then laid along the 
wooden pier in the stream, and two rails on 
either of the wooden abutments, and then 
the rails were slipped under the center and 
both e ids of the bridge. A trial late Satur- 
day afternoon showed that everything was 
in good working order, and it was deter- 
mined to mové the bridge at 11 o’clock. 

Long before that hour people began to 
flock to the scene. Workingmen appeared 
to the number of over 300, and were mar- 
shalled on both sides of the bridge while 
four gangs of carpenters were under it. G. 
W. Mershan, the Master Mechanic, has 
charge of the removal. He placed two men 
on each side of a crab, making a force of 
thirty-two men to man the machines and 
the bridge. Old Billy Lair, forman of car- 
penters, was planted on thepier. Foreman 
Kinney had charge of the men at the east- 








these in our salt districts, and as they ex- 


bor. He will even follow her when she 
goes to the theatres or entertainments. 
Having finished his investigations he draws 
up areport on strictly police court lines. 
Off goes the document on its way upward 
through the bureaus and red tape until it 
gets to the War Minister. Should the con- 
ditions be fulfilled the oflicer is permitted 
to marry. If not, he must renounce his in- 
tentions. If the fiancee had morality but 
not money, it must be raised before the 
marriage. Officers frequently provide the 
dot secretly themselves. 
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A Simple Cure for Rheumatism, 

A correspondent of the Hnglish Mechan- 
tc says: Let all of ‘‘ours’? know the fol- 
lowing. My wife has suffered occasionally 
with acute rheumatism in her feet, with 
painful swelling, completely taking her off 
her feet for many days at a time. 

The following remedy was recommended 
recently and tried, and took away the 
agonizing pain in less than fifteen minutes, 
and she can now walk very fairly, and ina 
couple of days she will be able to button 
her boots, and walk witheut a stick or 
crutch. 

One quart of milk quite hot,*into which 
stir one ounce of alum; this makes curds 
and whey. Bathe the part affected with 
the whey until too cold. In the mean time 
keep the curds hot, and after bathing, put 


ern abutment, while Master Mech nic Mer- ; th:m on as a poultice, wrap in flannel, and 


—go to sleep (you can). Three applications 
should be a perfect cure, even inaggravated 
cases, 
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A Disinfectant. 

A good disinfectant is made by dissolving 
half a drachm of nitrateof lead in a pint of 
boiling water, then dissolve two drachms of 
common salt in eight or ten quarts of water. 
When both are thoroughly dissolved, pour 
the two mixtures together, and when the 
sediment has settled you have a pail of 
clear fluil, whichis the saturated solution 
of the chloride of lead. A cloth saturated 
with the liquid and hung up ina room will 
at once sweeten a fetid atmosphere. Pour- 
ed down a sink, water closet, or drain, . or 
on any decaying or offensive object, it will 
produce the same result. The nitrate of 
lead is very cheap, and a pound of it would 
make several barrels of the disinfectant. 





VARIETIES. 





VIVIDLY RECALLING THE INCIDBNT.—They 
were over in the camp last evening talking 
about military matters and war and so on, 
and the talk drifted around to personal brav- 
ery, and finally some one brought up the 
subject of presence of mind in danger. 

‘That reminds me,”’ said the Colonel, ‘‘ of 
an incident that happened when I was but a 
lad. Iwas very fond of crows’ nesting. One 
day I discovereda nestinthe very top of a 
lofty bull-pine, fully one hundred feet high. 
Up I swarmed. In the nest were four young 
crows and one egg. It was the work of a 
minute te wring the young crows’ neck and 
throw them out. Then placing theegg in my 
mouth for convenience, I commenced my 
journey down. It seems but yesterday,” said 
the Colonel, softly. ‘'I looked up; the beau~ 
tiful blue sky was above me, and the crows, 
whose nestI had despoiled, were wheeling in 
short circles, uttering angry cries. Suddenly, 
without an instant’s warning, the limb on 
which I was resting broke, and I fell—ninety 
feet from the top! I lived a hundred lives in 
that one moment!" The Colonel's voice 
trembled. He brushed his hand across his 
eyes. 

‘* What, you fell ninety feet, Colonel?” ex- 
claimed a young subaltern. 

The Colonel gazed at him compassionately. 
‘*No, you young ignoramus. I was ninety 
feet from the top when I fell; consequently I 
feli about ten feet. But the jolt I got broke 
that egg. Bah! I can taste it yet.” 

The Colonel gazed around suggestively, and 
he got something to tak? the taste out of his 
mouth. And they all had some.— Washington 
Critic. 





Tux inadvisability of knowing too much of 
what goes onin one’s own house was illus- 
trated the other day by an incident which 
happened in a Back Bay mansion. The table 
girl was sick, and the doctor had ordered her 
to take broth. A daughter of the house, 
moved by charitable impulse, herself carried 
the broth to the patient, but the invalid abso- 
lutely refused to touch it. 

‘““Did Annie make it?’’ 
being the cook. 

‘*Yes,”’ was tae answer. 
purpose for you.”’ 

‘Then I won't taste it,’’ the sick girl in- 
sisted querulously. ‘*I seen Annie Maguire 
put her finger in the soup every day since she 
has been in the house, to see how hot it is, 
and I ean’t taste it!’’ 

And moved by the memory of a long suc- 
cession of finger-tested soups, she burst into 
hysterical weeping. There was a vacancy in 
the kitchen of that house very soon after, 
and the first question the mistress asks of 
each candidate for the place of cook now fs: 
‘* How do you tell when the soup is hot en- 
ough to serve?” 


she asked, Annie 


She made it on 





FRANKLIN, when presented at court, had 
intended to have worn a wig as well asa 
sword, and to have carried his hat under his 
arm, after the style of the day. The wig was 
ordered, but tradition says the hair-dresser 
made it too small and that he could not get 
iton the massive cranium of Dr. Franklin. 
He worked at it fora long time, and upon 
Franklin finally hinting that the wig was per- 
haps not large enough, the hair-dresser an- 
grily dashed it to the floor, saying: ‘* Mon- 
sieur, it is impossible. It is not the wig 
which is too small; itis your head which is 
too large.’”” And, as it was too late to 
procure another one, Franklin was com- 
pelled to go without it. Having discarded 
the wig, he concluded also to dispense with 
the sword and hat, andappeared dressed as I 
have stated. The two other American minis- 
ters wore wigs and swords.—The American 
Magazine. 





THe TERRIBLE INFANT.—Children are very 
sympathetic. There's one quite young who's 
got an aunt whom she loves very dearly, but 
the child does not understand everything. 
The aunt is single, but she does not hope to 
be so iong, although, judging by the child's 
remark, the position of wife 1s a very trying 
one. The gentleman who is the subject of 
fluttering interest has been in the habit of 
making long and frequent calls. These calls 
the child has studied with some regard to the 
aunt she adores. The last one the child as- 
sisted at ended abruptly. 

** Aunty,” she said, sadly, ‘‘ which would 
you rather do, talk to Mr. Jones or gotoa 
funeral?’’ 

Mr. Jones felt like making a subject for a 
funerai right there. 





THe sharp hits upon each other by rival 
towns and cities are sometimes quite amus- 
ing. Here are two recent ones: The N. ¥. 
Sun describes a man calling at St. Peter's en- 
trance gate to Heaven, and in answer to the 
usual inquiries, mentioned that he died a 
week previous. ‘‘ What,’’ said St. Peter, ‘‘a 
week ato? Why, you've been a long time 
getting here.” ‘ Yes, sir, I diedin Chicago.” 
‘Oh, that explains it, Chicago is a long ways 
from here.”” To which Chicago responds: 
‘‘This would be more interesting if the re- 
porter was to be credited, since it is doubtful 
if any New York newspaper man ever got 
within halloaing distance of St. Peter.” 





THare’s ROOM AT THE Tor.—Pausing a 
minute before a commission house the other 
day to see a consignment of Southern berries 
opened, I heard the owner remark as follows: 
**Boys, it is popularly supposed that the 
phrase ‘room at the top,’ origimated with 
Daniel Webster in giving advice to a would- 
be lawyer, but it isall a mistake. It had its 
origin in the Southern strawberry trade, and 
I can conscientiously affirm that there is 
nothing under heaven that displays such a 
relatively large amount of room at the top as 
a box of Tennessee strawberries when they 
reach Northern Ohio.” 





‘*WELL, I shall call and see you tomorrow, 
Jeasie.”’ 

* Thanks, 
come, Ella.’’ 

** And I shall bring Fido with me.” 

‘*Oh! please do not.’”’ 

‘“*No? Why not?’’ 

‘*Rover is not receiving at present. He is 
in mourning for a brother who was run over 


I shall be delighted to have you 





by a South Boston car. Poor little fellow! It 
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BUY THE BEST and SAVE MONEY 





A Splendid Sewing Machine 


With All the Attachments at 


Qne-Quarter the Usual Price! 


SaWVING MACHIN =. 
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The above represents the Machine which we sell at $17 and throw in a Yoar’s Sub- 


scri tion to the Farmer. 
teed to give satisfaction. 
our customers at about cost. 
best Machines obtained by ordering from us. 


each Machine, which is guaranteed to give satisfaetion or it may be 


money will be refunded. Address 


It is very nicely finished, perfect in 
We are contracting for large quantities and furnishing them te 
Agents’ and dealers’ profits go 


all respects, and guaran- 


can be saved and one of the 
A full set of attachments included with 
returned aad the 


GIBBONS BROTHERS, 


Publishers Michigan Farmer, Detroit, Mich. 





wrings my heart to have him going around 
with a crape bow around his neck. But the 
rules of polite society must be ovserved, my 
dear.”’ 


** DANIEL.” 

‘* Yes, sire.”’ 

“I’ve been studying the map of Pennsyl- 
vania and it occurs to me that the Ohio River 
is like one of Dickens’ stories.”’ 

‘* Wherefore, sire?’’ 

**Tt looks like the tail of two cities.” 

‘* Very true; andthe Alleghany River re- 
minds me of another of that novelist’s 
works.”’ 

** Ah! and why?” 

‘It is all of a twist.”’ 





LOoKina up from a desk which had just 
been given him, the ambitious young report- 
er, fresh from the favorite educational in- 
stitution of the State, thus addressed the 
grim old editor: 

‘* What do you find it most difficult for in- 
experienced men to write?” 

** Sense,”’ the old fellow replied. There was 
nothing harsh in his voice, yet the young 
fellow turned to his desk and didn’t speak 
again during the evening. 


—". 


Chaft. 


New Yorkers who wish to paint the town 
on Sunday must use water-colors. 





Angels of midnight may be horrible-look- 
ing things in curl-papers in the morning. 


All the bad luck in the wor!d wouldn't pay 
the simplest interest on borrowed trouble. 


“No.” ** What 
“Pie and 


** Jane, do you like fish?” 
are you going to fast on, then?’’ 
pickles.”’ 


“Live Agents Wanted,’’ is an advertisement. 
A man would hardly want dead agents, unless 
he intended to start a graveyard. 


New boarder (to room-mate)—What does 
that pounding mean down stairs? Old Board- 
er (hungrily)—Steak for breakfast. 


Because people usually use the right hand 
in manipulating a handkerchief the majority 
of noses are said to turn to the right. 


Summer Boarder—I have heard that silk 
tassels grow on your corn? Farmer—Yes, 
Miss; regular grosgrain silk it is, too.’’ 


*¢ All things come to him who waits.”’ At 
the same time itis well to tip the waiter oc- 
casionally. The things will come quicker. 


He (anxiously)—Miss Jones, do you ever 
put your hair upin curl papers? She (indig- 
nantly )—No, sir! never. He (tenderly)—Miss 
Jones, will you marry me? 


The rule is unfailing—given two men of 
equal talent, health and fortune; the one who 
laughs will live longer than the other and ac- 
complish more work in the world. 


It is a singular fact, but nevertheless true, 
that when two young men meet they address 
each other, ‘‘How are you old man?” and 
that when two old fellows meet they say, ‘‘My 
boy.”’ 


Young Sampson, who thinks he can play 
the cornet, is serenading his girl when the 
old gentieman interrupts him with: ‘Here 
you, we don’t want any fish at this hour of 
the night!’’ 

Wife (four a. m.)—I sLould think you would 
be ashamed to hear the cocks crow on your 
way home. Husband—‘'’Fi went t’ bed (hic) 
five ‘clock, I’d crow, too. That’s kind o’ 
rooster I am.”’ 


A Lowell minister preached last Sunday on 
‘*Why Dothe Wicked Live?’” We don’t know 
surely why they do, but we might suggest 
mildly that if the wicked didn’t live it would 
be a cold day for the ministers. 


When Barnum heard that among the Pope's 
Easter gifts was anivory egg, lined with 
quilted satin and enclosing a ruby and sever- 
al diamonds, he cabled to his representative 
in Rome to buy the hen at any price. 


‘*Madam,”’ said the tramp, ‘“*Tam hungry 
enough to eat raw dog.’’ ‘‘Well,’”’ she re- 
sponded, kindly suiting the action to the 
word, **I’ll whistle some up for you.” The 
tramp left, taking his appetite with him. 


At the Opera.—"* I can’t explain the success 
of that singer.”’ ‘‘Neither can I.’’ “She 
sings through her nose most atrociously.”’ 
‘* Perhaps that is the reason why every one 
is waving a handkerchief at her.’’—French 
Paper. 

New Yorker (to Jersey man)—Has tobacco 
smoke any effect upon your local mosqui- 
toes? Jerseyman (with pardonable pride)— 
No deleterious effect. I've known Rahway 
‘s'ceeters to smoke two packages of cigarettes 
aday an’ grow fat on ’em. 


Husband (reading the paper)—I see that 
Prince Harold isdead. Wife (an Anglomaniac, 
inexpressibly shocked)—Is it possible? It 
seems too sad for anything. What was the 
cause of his death? Husband—He trotted a 
mile in 2:26144, and then died of blind stag- 
gers. 


Miss Brown—Mr. Smith, will you kindly 
pass the butter? Mr. Smith (who is an assist- 
ant tothe G. P. A. of a leading railroad)—I 
would be glad to do so, Miss Brown, but the 
inter-Statecommerce bill went into effect to- 
re Wl and Iam not permitted to pass any- 
thing. 


Episcopal duty in some parts of Australia 
has its humorous side. One prelate on his 
first journey around, was flung into the deep 
mud by a restive horse. Rising ruefully, with 
his chaplain’s help, and surveying the place, 
the bishop consoled himself with the reflec- 
tion: ‘T have left a deep impression in that 
part of the diocese, at any rate.”’ 


The Crosby (Texas) Clarion remarks: “If 
the editor of the Weekly Bazoo will keep till 
next week without salt, and we can have the 
law against cruelty to animals repealed, we 
will eat him up. The editor of that paper 
shows clearly this week that his soul is as 
small asa mustard seed. His brains could 
be wrapped up in a gun wad and still leave 





room for his moral principle and courtesy.” 


‘It is a fact,’’ that Hood's Sarsaparilla 
does cure scrofula, salt rheum, and other dis- 
eases or affections arising from impure state 
or low condition of the blood, overcomes that 
tired feelirg, creates a good appetite, and 
gives strength to every partof the system. 
Try it. 

———_—~ e >—___. 

‘Isn't it heaven.y?”’ ejaculated Miss Gush. 
in reference to Miss Pedal's performance on 
the piano. ‘Her music,” replied Fogg, ‘is 
indeed heaveuly: it sounds like thunder!” 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS, 


BAIBY’S 
SKIN & SCALP 
CLEANSED 

PURIFIED 

AND BEAUTIFIED 
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CuTICURA. 








ii \ 
OR CLEANS ING, PURIFYING, AND BEAT- 
tifying the skin of children and infants and 
curing torturing, disfigur g, itching, scaly and 
pimply diseases of the skin, scald and blood, 
with loss of hair fr rom infancy to old age, the 


Curicura Rew! npronde infallible 






_CuTicuRA the great SKIN CURE, and CUTIGURA 
Soap, an ex yuisite Skin Beautifier, prepared 
page = externally, and Cr 'TICt RA Res )LVENT, 
the new Blood Pur ifier , in rong da invariably 
suece od when all other r¢ edies al the best 
physicians fail. 

CUTICURA se eget are absolutely pure, and 
the only infallible in bes autifie rs and blood 
purifiers free from poison us ingredients. 

Sold everywhere. Price, ¢ UTICUR A, 50¢.: Soar 
2%5c.; RELOLVENT, $1. Pre 2 - ared by the PoTTrEerR 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., HosTON, MAss. 

2 Send for ‘“‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





Skin and Scalp preserved and beauti- 
fied by CuticuRA MEDICATED Soap. 


BABY’S 
HUM PHREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC VETERINARY SPECIFICS 


For Horses, Cattle, Sheep, 
Dogs, Hogs, Poultry. 
500 PAGE BOOK on Treat- 
ment of Animals and 
Chart Sent Free. 


cuRES—Feyers, Congestions,_ Inflammation, 

A.A.—Spinal Meningitis, Milk Fever. 

B. B.—Strains, L ameneas, ae umatism. 
‘.—Distemper, Nasal Discharges. 

D. D.—Bots or Grubs, Worms. 

E. FE —Coughs, Heaves, Pneumonia. 


F. F.—Colic or Gripes, yache, 
G. G.— Miscarriage, Hemestbnges. 
H. H.- Diseases. 


Urinary and midney 
I. I]. —Eruptive Diseases, Mange. 
J. K.—Diseases of Digestion. 
Stable Case, with Specifics, Manual, 
Witch Hazel Oil and Medic ator, 87 
Price, Single Bottle (over 50 doses), n 
Sold by Druggists; or 
Sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price. 
Humphreys’ Med. Co., 109 Fulton St., N. Y- 


SLUMPHRETS’ 


HOMEOPATHIC 2 4 


SPECIFIC No. 


e 30 year The only successful remedy for 


Nervous Debility, Vital Weakness, 


and Prostration, from* over-work or other causes. 

@1 per vial, or 5 vials and large vial powder, for $5. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISsTS, or sent postpaid on receipt of 

price. er Medicine Co., 109 Fulton 8t., i A 


CURED OF SICK HEADACHE. 


W. D. Edwards, Palmyra, 0O., writes: 
“J have been a — sufferer from 
Costiveness and Sick Headache, and 
have tried many medicines, but 


Tutt’s Pills 


is the auby one that gave me relief. 

find that one pill acts better cen 
three of any other kind, and does not 
weaken or gripe.” Elegantly sugar 
coated. Dosesmall. Price, 25 cents. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
“fice, 44 Murray Street, New Yerk 


WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE or LIME anv SODA is @ 
matchless Remedy for Consumption, in every 
stage of the disease. For Coughs, Weak Lungs 
Throat Diseases, Loss of Flesh and Ap 
tite, and every form of General Debility it is 
an unequalled Specific Remedy. (BE suns 
AND GET WINCHESTER'’S Preparation, $1 and 
$2 per bottle. Sold by Druggists. 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
No. 162 William St., New York. 
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University of the State of New York. 
AMERICAN 
VETERINARY 


COLLEGE. 
139 and 141 West 54th St., New York City. 


The only school in the State which has the 
right to grant the degree of Doctor of Veterinary 
bg yd (D. V. 8.) 

e regular course of lectures will begin in 
October, 1887. Circular and information can be 
had on application to 

DR. A. LIAUTARD, V. S., 


Dean of the Faculty. 
HAHNEMANN 


MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 


OF CHICAGO, 


The largest HOMEOPATHIC COLLEGE in the 
U. 8. Best of instruction. Fees very low. 28th 
session begins Sept. 20. 1887. Address ‘ Regis- 
trar,’’ 3034 Michigan Ave. jy4eow6t 
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(PHNSTONE & GIBBONS. Publishers. 


Ne. 44 Larned Street, West 
DETROIT, MICH. 





%,* Subsoribers remitting money to this office 
would confer a favor by having their letters reg- 
istered, or by procuring a money order, other- 
wise we cannot be responsible for the money. 





CHARGE OF ADDRESS. 


Subscribers wishing the address of the Farm- 
ER changed must give us the name of the Post- 
office to which the paper is now being sent as 
well as the one they wish to have itsent to. In 
writing for a change of address all that is neees- 
gary to say is: Change the address on MicHieax 
Fauxer from — Postoffice to —— Postoffiee. 
Sign your name in full, 
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Thies Paper ie Entered at the Detroit Post 
office az second class matter. 








WHEAT. 





The receipts of wheat in this market the 
past week amounted to 37,874 bu., against 
45,888 bu., the previous week and 35,391 
gu. for corresponding week in 1886. Ship- 
ments for the week were 43,830 bu. against 
68,908 bu. the previous week and 212,047 bu. 
the cerresponding week 1n 1886. The stocks 
of wheat now held in this city amount to 
83,883 bu., against 92,578 bu. last week 
and 522,851 bu. at the corresponding date 
im 1886. The visible supply of this grain on , 
June 25 was 38,620,212 bu. against 41,217,- ; 
221 the previous week. This shows a 
decrease from the amount reported the 
previous week of 2,597,009 bu. 

The week has been devoid of general fea- 
tures of interest in the wheat market. The 
warm weather and the short week, the 
Board of Trade adjourning from Friday un- 
til Tuesday on account of the occurrence of 
the national holiday, were against 
any special actvity, and the market 
closed quiet at a slight decline from the 
figures of a week ago, except on July and 
September futures, which are slightly high- 
er. Chicago was only moderately active, 
transactions light, and the close was list- 
less. Values declined slightly during the 
day, but are as high as last week. No. 2 
spring is quoted at 69°<@69Ke, No. 3 do., 
63c: No. 2 red, 724, @73c. New York was 
quiet and steady, Liverpool flat and dull. 

The following table exhibits the daily clos- 
ing prices of spot wheat from June Ist to 
July 2nd inclusive: 








No. 2 No. 3 
Red. Red. 
89% aS: 
8914 86 
90 86 
90 86 
90% 864% 
92 87 
90 86 
89 86 
88% 85% 
88 85 
87% SM 
85 3 
83% 3 
§3 81 
83% 81 
4% 81 

ive 81 
cae 80 
824% 80 
81% 79 
81% 73% 
81% 78 
80 78% 
79 76 
78 5 
78 74% 


For No. 2 red the closing prices on the 
various deals each day of the past week were 
as follows: 


June duly Aug Sept. 

Monday ...... ‘ 7 Ti% Ti% 
i cescee Es 77% 7 7 

Wednesday... 79% G%% 77% 78% 

Thursday..... oe T7% 775 78% 

Friday...... 17% T7% 78% 
Saturday...... a ‘ . 


Very little wheat is coming forward a 
any point at present. Farmers are too busy 
with their haying and harvesting. 

Reports from St. Louis, Mo., say that the 
wheat crop in the southwest is not turning 
out so well as has been expected. The 
drouth has not allowed the ears to fill out. 
Other advices are to the effect that the 
threshing of winter wheat in the west will 
probably develop but a very moderate yield 
per acre even where a good out-turn has 
hitherto been looked for. 

A telegram to a Chicago house from their 
Paris correspondent says: 

** From the middle of July to the middle 
of September we shall be large buyers of 
wheat. We do not recall a time when there 
"was such a general dearth of stocks as now. 
The granaries are all bare, but they will 
only buy at the last moment. They hope by 
waiting to be able to supply theirconfessed- 
ly pressing needs on better terms than are 
possible at the moment.”’ 

It is believed in Chicago that a good de- 
mand from France is certain untiltheir new 
aTop comes into market. 

The Mark Lane Express of last Monday 
ways: 

** Continued drought and cold eas wind 
greatly reduced chances for barley and oats. 
Wheat is in need of rain. Trade was dull 
during the week, prices generally in favor 
of buyers. Sales—English wheat, 26,816 
quarters at 35s. 1d., against 37,795 quarters 

at 31s. 1d. during corresponding week last 
year. Foreign wheat is without feature, giv- 
ing no confidence in present values, but the 
situation in the world’s wheat market is 
such as to give buyers confidence of im- 
provement in the near future. There were 
three arrivals off the coast and three sales. 
Maize is steadier. To-day wheat was dull 
and in favor of buyers, English and Aus- 
tralian a shilling easier. Country flour is 
scarce but steady, while most foreign kinds 
are 6d. cheaper. Maize quiet. Barley dull. 
Linseed 3d. lower.”’ 

The Liverpool market on Friday was 
steady with light demand. Quotations on 
American wheat were 7s. 94.@7s. 10a. per 
«ental for California; 6s. 8d.@6s. 9d. for 
No. 2 winter, and 7s.@6s. 8d. tor No, 2 


spring. “ 


‘WIsconstn and Iowa are experiencing a 
severe drouth, the deficiency in rainfall for 
the season exceeding five inches as com. 
pared with an average one. The effect on 





amounted to 10,855,482 bu. against11,771,149 
bu. the previous week. 
shows a decrease during the week indicated 
of 916,632 bu. The stock$ now held in this 
city amount to 10,568 bu. against 15,488 bu. 


ing date in 1886. 


AND OATS. 


CORN. 
The receipts of corn in this market the 
past week were 1,311 bu., against 7,152 
bu. the previous week, and 6,225 bu. for the 
corresponding week in 1886. Shipments for 
the week were 5,677 bu., against 1,644 bu. 
the previous week, and 1,113 bu. for the 
corresponding week in 1886. The visi- 
ble supply of corn in the country on June 25 


CORN 


The visible supply 


last week and 1,643 bu. at the correspond- 


There is very little doing in corn in this 
market, but the market is stronger and a 
little higher than a week ago. No. 2 is 
quoted at 884c, at which price buyers 
would take hold; but stocks are so light and 
receipts also that bids were not answered. 
At Chicago the week closed with a fair 
amount of activity and a steady market. 
Advices received there were more favorable 
for the growing crop, rains being reported 
in a number of localities where the drouth 
was rapidly ruining the prospects for even 
a fair yield. No. 2 spot is quoted there at 
36c, July delivery at 364¢c, August at 37 ¢¢, 
and September at 391g¢c per bu. By sample 
No. 2 yellow sold at 365; @365(e per bu., 
No. 3. yellow at 35%4c, and No. 
9 at 355¢@3614gc. The New York market 
was steady for spot lots, and moderately 
active, while futures were a shade lower. 
At Liverpool corn is quoted dull with 
light demand. The following are the 
latest cable quotations: Spot mixed, 
8s. 1114¢d per cental; July delivery, 4s.; 
August, 4s. 1d. 

OATS. 


The visible supply of this grain on 
June 25 was 2,897,180 bu, against 
3,013,969 bu. the previous week. The 
visible supply shows a decrease of 116,” 
789 bu. for the week indicated. Stocks held 
in store here amount to 27,210 bu., against 
29,694 bu. the previous week, and 23,800 
bu. at the corresponding date in 1886. The 
receipts at this point for the week were 25,- 
531 bu., against 25,608 bu. the previous 
week, and 12,138 bu. for the corresponding 
week last year. The shipments for the week 
were nothing against 3,600 bu. the previ- 
ous week, and 790 bu. for same week in 
1886. Oats have declined during the week, 
but have shown more strength the past few 
days. In this State we shall have a fine 
crop, judging from present appearances, but 
in Illinois, Wisconsin and Iowa the crop 
has been damaged by thedrouth. No. 2 
white are quoted here at 32c per bu., and No. 
2 mixed at 295g. For September delivery 
No. 2 mixed are quoted at At Chi- 
cago oats have been unsettled, showing fre- 
quent fluctuations in sympathy with corn, 
towards the close of the week firming up 
for spot but weakening on futures. No. 2 
mixed are quoted there at 25}¢c for spot, 
254 ¢ for July, 36%¢¢ for August, and 27¢ 
for September. By sample No. 2 mixed 
sold at 284¢c, and No. 2 white at 30c per 
bu., closing rather weak on reports of rain 
at various points, which was much needed. 
The New York market closed firmer on 
Friday with prices higher than last week. 
Quotatlons there are as follows: No. 2 
white,374¢e; No. 3 do., 361¢¢; No. 2 mixed, 
33l¢e. In futures No. 2 mixed for July, 
sold at 33@3314; August at 32@821¢c, and 
September at 32gc. 


o> 


4 Cc. 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS. 





BUTTER. 


The position of the market shows very lit- 
tle change since our last report. There is 
quite an active demand for choice dairy but 
ter, whichis a scarce article, but 13@13<e, 
possibly 14c per lb., is the very best sellers 
can do. If the seller asks more the buyer 
is off atonce. Good dairy is plentiful, and 
sells slowly at 10@12c, while anything 
lower in grade is never inquired for. 
Creamery is steady at 16@18c per lb., at 
which range plenty of stock is offered. It 
would not hurt the market a particle if re- 
ceipts would fall off one half for the next 
two weeks. By that time dealers would 
have had time to work off accumulations, 
and the tone of the market would be materi- 
ally improved. At Chicago fine and extra 
creamery was steady and in good request, 
but scarce, owing to the dry weather. The 
bulk of the arrivals are affected by the high 
temperature, and they have to be shaded 
materially in order to effect sales. Fancy 
set milk creamery, 17@18c per lb; fine 
Iowa, Wisconsin, and Lllinois do, 16@16¥c; 
good to choice do, 14@15}¢c, ordinary to 
fair, 121¢@13!¢e; choice dairies, 124@ 
13ce; fair to good do, 11@11}¢¢, and ordi- 
nary fair todo, 9@10c; common and pack- 
ing stock, 9@914c. The New York market 
shows some improvement, and under lighter 
receipts prices have been advanced. There 
isa good deal of stock offering, however, 
which shows the effects of the hot weather. 
Referring to the market the N. Y. Bulletin 
of Friday says: 

“The receipts of Western butter are not 
so large as for a few days past; still continue 
liberal, but as weather grows warmer the 
proportion of really fancy grows less, large 
lots showing more or less hot weather de- 
fects, and with many of the finest makes 
still going into cold storage, the available 
supply of that one grade is quite moderate, 
and prices held quite firmly. We hesitate 
to quote fancy Western above 19c, but that 
figure is promptly obtainable, and oceasion- 
al sales to a special trade reported at 19c, 
with one extra Minnesota lot rumored sold 
at 20c. Next grades under fancy have a 
fair demand and held about steady, but 
there is a large accumulation of defective 
goods offering from 13¢ to 17¢, and meeting 
scarcely any attention. State creamery 
continues in light supply and held firmly, 
with our quotations occasionally exceeded 
in asmall way. State dairy in small supply 
and firm. Western imitation creamery and 
dairy in moderate request and steadily sus- 
tained. Factery butter held firmly for high 
grades, but rather quiet. _Low grades, say 
from 10c to 12¢, continue in good demand 


and firm.”’ 
Quotations in that market on Saturday 
were as follows: 
BASTERN STOCK. 





WESTERN 8TOCK—HEW. 
Creamery, tancy...........++-seesees 19 om 
Western imitation creamery, choice 15 @16 
Western do, good to prime......-.... 18 @l4 
Western do, ordinary........0e5sses++ 114%@12% 
Western dairy, fine..... cathe coed eseen 15 16 
Western dairy, good.........s+++++ ‘ ret 1 
Western dairy, ordinary...........-- 1 12 
Western factory, firkins, choice...... 184%@18% 
Western factory, tubs, choice.......- 13 13 
Western factory, fair to good........ 12 @12 
Western factory, ordinary.......... . 10 @il 


CHEESE. 


The market has toned up since our last 
report, and we note an advance in values in 
all the principal markets. While the gain 
has not been large it has had the effect of 
strengthening the ideas of sellers and put- 
ting an end to the fears of many that prices 
were down to stay. In this market Michigan 
full creams are quoted at 8@8!¢c per Ib. 
and Ohio at 644@%e. Very little New York 
is offering, and since the advance there we 
are not likely to see much of it for a time. 
The Chicago market is doing much better. 
Cheddars improved about 4c under a better 
demand from exporters, aud there was a 
good inquiry for flats and Young Americas 
for home consumption, as they are essential- 
ly hot weather cheese. Receipts were liberal 
an d mostly of cheddars. Choice full-cream 
cheddars, 78¢@8c per lb.; flats (2 in a box), 
8@84%ec; and Young Americas, 814 @9c. 
The receipts and exports of cheese since 
May 1 (the beginning of the trade year) as 
reported bythe Zrivune, compare as fol- 
lows: 


Receipts, Exports, 

pkgs. lbs. 
For week ending June 28.... 82,074 4,410,582 
Same week, 1886............. 76.033 2,907,083 
Since May 1, 1887........0.... 403,716 = 14,252,080 


Same time last year ......... 850,413 11,323,151 


The New York market shows a great im- 
provement in tone, and prices show an ad- 
vance of 14@%e per lb. on all desirable 
lots. The outlook has completely changed, 
owing the rapid advance of prices in the 
English markets, and an improved shipping 
demand. The N. Y. Daily Bulletin of 
Friday says of the market: 

‘* Receipts to date have proven somewhat 
smaller than generally anticipated; the ad- 
vices from Canada show a general cleaning 
up of stock there, with prices virtually above 
those current here, and demand was really 
very good, former leading buyers being re- 
inforeed by one or two pretty good-sized 
operators, and not only is all top quality 
shown here promptly taken, but it is be- 
lieved that a considerable quantity expected 
to-morrow is aiready under engagement. On 
actual sales reported the highest we hear is 
9c for white and 914¢ for colored for the 
strictly fancy grade, with bidding, however, 
pretty prompt when there was a chance to 
get some of the special factories away from 
their regular customers. A pretty good de- 
mand also prevailed for something under- 
priced, with everything showing useful to 
fine quality available at S@8c securing at- 
tention. Night milk skims not very active, 
and, as a rule, no one could be found 
quoting above 7c for best, with shippers, as 
a rule, wanting much better terms and get- 
ting them for pretty good stock. Ohio flats 
in light supply, but not wanted, as the home 
trade is very slow and does not clean up 
even the small sizes State factory.” 
Quotations in that marketon Friday, the 
last market day, were as follows: 






State factory, fancy,colored 94D 94 
State factory, fancy, white.. ......... 9 @ 
State factory fair to good............. 84%@ 8% 
State factory ordinary ekcae a 
State factory, part skims, good.. 64%@ 7 
State factory, part skims, fair o4@ 6 
State factory, skims, ordinary. 4144@ 5% 
State factory dead skims.... 1 @4 
ee ere 644@ 7 
Ohio flats, ordinary........ 4 @5% 


The Canadian markets are all higher, the 
advance being 44@se during the week. 
The Montreal Gazette says: 

‘* Matters in the cheese situation have not 
strengthened out much, but the tone has 
continued strong, with a considerable 
amount of excitement in the trade. About 
the only point that is certain is that there 
has been and is a very heavy demand for 
cheese, which has absorbed all the available 
June production to date if it has not con- 
tracted for even more. Opinions conflict as 
to where the initiative was taken, whether 
it is the result of a bold scoop engineered 
here or the outcome of an urgent demand 
from the other side, where firms have sold 


June cheese short. In the latter 
case it simply means a_ rush of 
‘*best terms’’ orders, which means 
buy as cheap as possible, but buy. Report 


has it that a big firm here has secured about 
60,000 boxes, and if there are any shorts 
that fact, if true, places them (the shorts) 
in a deep hole, which means a serious loss 
to the short sellers, and at the present mo- 
ment it looks as if the aforesaid big firm 
will net a profit in proportion to its size and 
the dimensions of its holdings. The ulti- 
mate result, however, is still a matter of 
great uncertainty. There is also another 
point apparent, viz., that the big guns have 
the deal, while the small fry are very much 
out, being unable either to sell or buy. At 
Ingersoll to-day the market went }¢c higher 
than a week ago at 81¢@9c, 2.700 boxes be- 
ing reported at 9c. There was a good in- 
quiry here, and orders in some cases could 
not be filled, and prices, although strong, 
were uncertain. Cheese is higher in the 
country than here, which paradox has hap- 
pened before and will happen again.” 

The Liverpool market has been active all 
week, with prices showing an advance from 
day to day. Quotations for American 
cheese in that market on Friday were 47s. 
6d. per cwt., an advance of 2s. per cwt. 


from the prices quoted one week ago. 
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WOOL. 








The situation remains unchanged. Al- 
though the warm weather was against it, 
there was an increased activity in the sea- 
board markets. So far as reports go there 
is no change to note in prices. 

At Boston wool is in fair demand, with 
medium and supers in light supply and 
wanted. Consequently they are very firm. 
In that market quotations are as follows: 
Ohio and Pennsylvania extra fleeces, 324¢@ 
38c; XX, 35¢c; No. 1 Ohio, 38@39c; Michi- 
gan extra, 31@22c: No. 1 combing, 39@40ce; 
fine territory, 17@22c; medium do, 23@25c; 
spring Texas, 28@29}¢c; Indiana, quarter 
blood, 30c. These are the prices reported, 
but we are free to say that the dealer who 
has a desirable stock of wools mentioned, 
and is selling them at the prices quoted, 
should have a guardian appointed over him 
by his friends. If these prices are ruling in 
Boston, what would American buyers be 
doing in London, where the sales are in 
progress, paying prices which would net 
them a loss in every instance? Why have 
they been within a cent of these prices 
quoted in this State, and as high as 35c for 
XX Ohio in that State? Upon these prices 
there will be freight, commissions, insur- 
ance, ete., to be paid, which will put them 
up fully 4c per lb. by the time they reach 
Boston. 

The New York and Philadelphia markets 
are quoted quiet ahd steady, with prices 
about the same as a week ago. There will 
proba bly be 2 dull week or two following 
the activity in the country, by which time 
the new clip will be in shape to show cus- 
tomers. 








pastures, oats, etc., is likely to be serious. 


Creamery, State, pails, fancy.......-- @ 
Creamery, State, tubs, fancy......--- 194%4@20 
Creamery, prime......... .....++++++ 18 @I19 
Creamery, ag Pb sdvscceeesuseee¥s 16 @i7 
Creamery, fair...........cscccsccedes 13 @14 
State dairy tubs, fancy......... 

State dairy, tubs, go 18 @19 
State aairy, tubs, fair 16 @17 
State dairy tubs, o 13 @14 
State Welsh, choicc @ 
State Welsh, prime.... 17 18 
State Welsh, good..... 15%@16% 





At Lon don the sales continue, and so far 


a8 we can see withont developing any 
weakness. On the contrary every report 
seems to show a strengthening of values. 
A cable dispatch of Friday last says: 


“At the wool sales to-day there was a 
full attendance and competition was brisk. 
Home buyers are increasing their opera- 
tions. The demand for Merinos was good, 
and cross-breds were very active at full 
prices.”’ 


A number of American buyers are re- 
ported present, and bidding well up for the 
best Merinos in the grease. 

In this State the market has about closed, 
but there must be a good deal of the clip yet 
in first hands, as the amounts purchased in 
most of the markets are much smaller than 
usual. Farmers are too busy now to bring 
in their wool if they wished to. 





RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 





It is doubtful if a single State is as much 
interested in the question now being dis- 
cussed in the press—reciprocal commercial 
relations with the Canadian provinces—as 
is Michigan. It is therefore well for the 
farmers of the State to give the matter some 
attention, with a view to deciding as to its 
probable effect upon their interests. [t must 
be remembered that agriculture is the lead- 
ing industry of the provinces, but that lum- 
bering, mining and fishing are also import- 
ant ones. In agriculture, grain raising, 
dairying and stock-growing are all largely 
followed, aud it is the probable effects of 
opening our markets to these products that 
our farmers are interested in. The Can- 
adians will undoubtedly use large quantities 
of manufactured goods if reciprocity should 
become a fixed fact, and to this extent the 
United States would be benefitted. But 
butter, cheese, special grades of wool, bar- 
ley, Oats, potatoes, etc., would be shipped 
to this side of the line in large quantities, 
and in the case of at least three of the arti- 
cles named, would certainly cause a decline 
in values. Will what we gain in one way to 
compensate for losses in the other? Se long 
as Canada levies a duty upon manufactured 
products of other nations, and especially 
those of Great Britain, we think the balance 
will be in our favor, although it is as certain 
as anything can be that her farmers will be 
immensely benefitted by having American 
markets open to them. The question is be- 
ing discussed in the Canadian papers, and 
the Toronto Globe, undoubtedly the most 
widely circulated paper, published in its last 
weekly issue upon the subject: 


**Some ask what good reciprocity would 
do. Some say that since the abrogation of 
the old reciprocity treaty Canadians have 
sought and found other markets for their 
products, and that the abrogation of that 
treaty was a great benefit to this country. 
Others go so far as to say that reciprocity 
would be a positive injury to Canada, and 
especially to its farmers. 

‘* While that treaty was in operation it 
was admittedly beneficial to Canadian farm- 
ers, lumbermen, fishermen and mine-owners. 
What benefitted the most numerous classes 
of our population must have benefitted all. 
it is true that the abrogation of that treaty 
was not so calamitous as many feared it 
would be. But the lesson of our experience 
in that case is not that we should never 
make another reciprocity treaty, but that we 
should not be deterred from making an- 
other advantageous treaty by any fears or 
apprehensions as to the evil that might be 
wrought a dozen or twenty years hence by 
its abrogation. 7D cal 

‘“What good would a fair reciprocity 
treaty do? i tre 

‘** Let us consider how it weu q affect our 
farmers, 

‘That the consumer pays the duties on 
imports is true in general. But when the 
number or quantity of any article imported 
is small as compared with the number or 
quantity raised in the country that imports, 
the price in the markets of that country is 
not perceptibly enhanced by the imposition 
of a duty on the imported article or reduced 
when that duty is reduced or abolished. 

‘*While the reciprocity treaty was in oper- 
ation Canada sent large numbers of horses, 
cattle, sheep, lambs, and poultry, and large 
quantities of barley, potatoes, lumber, fish, 
coal and other natural products to the mar- 
kets of the United States, but not such 
numbers or quantities as materially affected 
the prices in the markets of that country. 
Prices did not advance in those markets be- 
cause of the abrogation of the treaty, and 
when we now send horses, cattle, etc., to 
those markets the duty levied there comes 
almost wholly out of the pockets of the 
Canadian sellers. What Canadians thus 
lose directly may be calculated. What they 
lose because sa'es are restricted by the im- 
position of such heavy duties is incalculable. 

‘The Amerjcan duty on animals is 20 
per cent. The Canadian farmer who sells 
any animals for the American market pays 
that duty. Indeed, he loses as much on 
the animals he sells for home use where the 
price to be obtained in Canada is practically 
regulated by the price obtainable in the 
markets of the United States. 

‘*The United States are our chief market 
for such horses a8 we have to spare. We 
could ‘ell there ten times as many as we 
now sell there without affecting the mar- 
ket price. A horse that sells for $150 in 
Canada pays $30 duty at the United States 
frontier. A horse that sells for $200 in 
Canada pays $40. That $30 or $40 addi- 
tional would go into the pocket of the Cana- 


‘| dian farmer if we had reciprocity. 


‘*We send our surplus cattle chiefly to 
Great Britain at great cost and risk. We 
send some to the United States, but on an 
ox worth $40 here we have to pay $8, and 
on an ox worth $50 we pay $10. These 
sums the Canadian farmer would get in ad- 
a to the $40 or $50 if we had recipro- 
city. 

‘*If a Canadian farmer sells sheep and 
lambs to the value of $5@ in the year for 
the American markets, or poultry to the 
value of $50, he or the buyer for him pays 
$10 to the American custom-house which 
he would have for his own use—receiving 
$60 instead of $50 as at present—if we had 
reciprocity. 

‘*Five hundred bushels of barley is not 
a very large crop. The farmer who sells so 
much receives ten cents per bushel less, or 
$50 in all less, than he would receive if we 
had a reciprocity treaty. 

‘“*The price of potatoes in our market is 
regulated largely by the price of the markets 
in the United States. The duty is fifteen 
cents per bushel. The farmer who sells 500 
bushels gets $75 less than he would get if 
we had a recip: ocity treaty. 

**So of hay, wool and other articles which 
Canadian farmers have to sell and Ameri- 
cans want to buy—in almost every case the 
Canadian farmer pays the duty levied on 
his products in the United States, or the 
greater part of it, because there is no case 
in which the imports from Canada are—in- 
deed, there is no case, we believe, in which 
they could be—so large as to cause the sup- 
ply to exceed the demand.’’ 


Replying toa Canadian farmer who ap- 
pears to doubt the value of a reciprocity 
treaty, the Globe, a very strong free trade 
paper, makes use of some excellent protec- 
tive arguments, by showing that the Cana- 
dian farmer would profit largely at the ex- 
pense of the United States; that is, that the 
duties now levied would go into their pock- 


ed States. It says: 





**Tt is true that the abolition of American 
customs duties would lower the American 


ets instead of into the treasury of the Unit- | 


price of many commouities. But the same 
lowering would no more occur from the ad- 
mission of Canadian preducts than from 
the settling up of Montana, or from the ad- 
dition of half a million more farmers to the 
population of the United States. Take 
wool, for instance. If the United States 
duty against British, Australian, South 
American and all foreign wools were abol- 
ished, the price in the United States would 
fall by ten cents a pound, the amount of 
the duty. But if Canadian wool only were 
admitted free the price would not be affect- 
ed in the States, though it would be raised 
ten cents a pound in Canada. 
obvious on consideration that the United 
States imports over 48,000,000 pounds of the 
same wool that Canada furnishes, while the 
whole Canadian product is only about 6,- 
500,000 pounds, The total production by 
American and Canadian farmers would have 
to be increased by eight times more than 
the whole Canadian crop before the United 
States demand at the foreign price, plus ten 
cents a pound, could be filled. Till the de- 
mand were fully supplied by the farmers of 
the Zollverein, foreign wool would have to 
be imported, and the price could not fall. 

‘* Similarly with horses and cattle. The 
American buyer on the frontier cannot ob- 
tain at home for less than $120 as good a 
horse as he buys for $100 in Canada. There- 
fore he imports the Canadian horse and 
pays $20 duty. But he would not gain this 
$20 by the abolition of the duty. He would 
merely pay it into the pocket of the Cana- 
dian horse-breeder, instead of the United 
States Treasury. ‘The abolition of the duty 
would not incline the American horse- 
breeder to sell the $120 horse for $100 or 
$119 either. The Canadian horse-breeder 
competitor would not be a seller at less than 
$120. Therefore, the Canadian would gain 
the duty. If Mr. Caldecott does not believe 
this he will perhaps be kind enough to state 
why.’’ 

There is some matter for thought in this 
question, and the remarks of the Globe 
should be carefully considered by our 
readers. It certainly takes singular ground 
in its argument, for a professed free trade 
paper, and while we think its statements 
are correct and logical, we can only woader 
at its making use of them. It admits that 
the Canadian farmer, not the American 
consumer, is now paying the duties levied 
upon Canadian products, and that to take 
off the duty will help them to that amount 
and not the consumer. If the Globe sticks 
to that idea it will have the Cobden Club 
reading it out ef the free trade ranks. 


This will be 
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THE USE OF 





SHODDY. 





In another column we repu)lish-an arti- 
cle from Bradstreet’ s on 


wool, as well as deceived and defrauded 
those who purchased the goods thus made. 
It is quite true the glib-tongued salesman 
is correct when he asserts that certain goods 
are made entirely from wool, but it is largely 
of wool which has figured in the make up 
other goods, been 


by ‘‘improved process”? again become 
woolen goods. While the bogus butter 


manufacturer has to label his product, and 
the whiskey manufacturer is compelled to 
give the exact strength of his “ spirits,’’ 
woolen manufacturers, aided by ‘‘enter- 
prising ’’ merchants and their clerks, de- 
liberately swindle their customers by sell- 
ing them shoddy goods and declaring them 
to be ‘tall wool.’”’ There can be no objec- 
tion to using shoddy in manufacturing 
cheap goods if consumers are informed of 
the fact. There is another side to the 
shoddy question which our readers should 
bear in mind when purchasing clothing, 
and it is set forth in the following from the 
Boston Commercial Bulletin: 


‘*The demand for shoddy has shown a 
considerable improvement this year as com- 
pared with last. The improvement has 
been due to the improved demand for 
clothing both in the spring and fall and the 
consequently greater call for shoddy. The 
clothing manufacturers did a very active 
business during their spring run, and if 
anything did a little better business during 
the fall. The increase in the demand for 
clothing has been from 10 to 15 per cent. 

**In addition to the improvement in the 
demand for clothing there is another reason 
for the increased demand for shoddy, and 
that is the change in the style of clothing. 

‘**For the last three years, the demand 
for clothing has run on worsteds into which 
but little shoddy could be introduced. Since 
last fall, however there has been a decided 
change towards cheviots and rough woolens. 
There is an excellent opportunity for the 
use of shoddy in these goods, particularly 
in the rough woolens. 

**In the closely woven worsteis the use 
of shoddy is reduced tothe minimum, while 
the heavy rough woolens offer the greatest 
opportunities. During the last three years 
the prices of shoddy have declined over 
twenty per cent, owing to the dulness and 
the competition among manufacturers. 
This decline was fully offset, however, by 
the falling off in the price of woolen rags, 
from which the shoddy is made, and which 
have steadily declined in sympathy with 
the decline in shoddy. The prices of 
shoddy at present show an advance of from 
ten to fifteen per cent as compared with 
the prices of January, 1886.” 

Moral—Buy only well finished goods, 


and thus escape paying wool prices for 
shoddy. 
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NOTES FROM INDIANA. 





INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., July 1, 1887. 
To the Editor of the Michigan farmer. 

Here is my first of July crop report: 
Wheat all in shock; no threshing done yet. 
The crop is a good average in this section. 
Hybrid Mediterranean is away ahead of all 
other varieties, though it ripens late. The 
writer has 17 acres that we think will yield 
25 bushels or more per acre. Corn is in 
nice clean condition, looks well generally, 
but needs rain very badly. Only had light 
local showers in April, May and June. The 
latter month was the dryest, coldest June 
since 1872. Oats look fine; acreage small. 
Clover hay was made in fine condition; crop 
two-thirds of an average. The timothy 
crop will be very short, say 50 per cent. 
Young clover suffering; about half a stand. 
Potato crop is a good average, but the bugs 
are four to one against last year; crop needs 
rain. How are potatoes in Michigan? 

J. S. HoLLInesworru. 

Potatoes are doing well in this State so 
far. The June rains helped the crop. 
Acreage above an average, the good prices 
secured this spring encouraged farmers to 
increase their acreage. Observations in 
a number of the eastern counties in- 
cline us to the belief that the crop will 
yield well, if it gets no set back. A con- 
siderable part of the crop will be of the new 
varieties. 


—— 





Tue Association of American Nursery- 
men, which met in Chicago June 17th, de- 





cided to hold its next annual meeting in 
Detroit June 30, 1888, 





BATTLES AND LEADERS OF THE 
CIVIL WAR. 





This is the title of a work which the 
Century Coinpany, of Union Square, New 
York, has begun issuing in numbers. The 
first number has been received, and certain- 
ly promises much for the completed work. 
Itis beautifully printed upon good paper, 
and the illustrations are both interesting 
and finely executed. There are excellent 
portraits of Abraham Lincoln, James Ba- 
chanan, Stephen A. Douglas, Jefferson 
Davis, Gen. Geo. B. McClellan, Gen. Beau- 
regard, and a number of other noted charac- 
ters in this number. It is the intention of 
the publishers to give a clear and full 
history of the great war, not written froma 
partizan standpoint, but designed to be 
critically correct and free from bias. The 
matter for the work will be written by a 
number of the leading men who took part 
in the struggle on both sides. The ‘ war 
articles’? which appeared in the Century 
magazine have been elaborated by their 
authors and will form a part of the ~work, 
while other portions will come from parties 
equally well informed as to the political 
and military history of this memorable con- 
flict. When completed this work will 
form the most interesting history of the 
war yet published, and one from which the 
younger generation can become conversant 
with the salient features of the political and 
military events which must always remain 
the most interesting portion of the history 
of the United States. To the young people, 
therefore, it will be a valuable aid in study- 
ing the history of the country, and to those 
older, who have known many of the chief 
actors, and yet remember the intense and 
desperate nature of the conflict, its pages 
will be studied with the deepest interest. 
To the ‘‘old soldier,”’ who yet lives largely 
in the stirring events of those four years, 
nothing could be more interesting than such 
a work as this. In studying its pages he 
will be again ‘‘at the front,’’ and his blood 
will tingle while he follows the footsteps of 
the brigade, division or corps to which he 
belonged, and renews his remembrance of 
their gallant deeds. It is such a history as 
should be in the library of every American 
citizen, that the young people of the country 
may see what it has cost to maintain a 
government whose citizens enjoy mora 


ron ‘The Production | jiberty and greater general prosperity than 
of Shoddy in New England.’’ There is no | any other on earth. The Century Company 
no doubt that the large increase in the | wij] be represented in this State by Mr. C. 
amount of shaddy and other substitutes by | w, Arnold, who has entire control of the 
manufacturers has depreciated the value of | sale of the work in Michigan. 


His address 
is No. 18 John R. Street, Detroit. 
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Mr. R. B. Caruss, of St. Johns, Clinton 





| Co., sends us the following notes regarding 


| 
| 


' 


! spring injured it to quite an extent. 


matters in his section: 
‘‘My stock is looking exceedingly well, 


worn out, cut up, and | considering the dry season. Wheat will be 


alight crop. The cold, dry weather of the 


It is 


| coming forward quite rapidly, and begins 





to show the effect of insects, some pieces 
almost totally down in consequence. There 
will be no trouble for the machinery to take 
care of the straw, but the binder that picks 
it up off the ground will be considered a 
‘daisy.’ Haying is now well under way; 
though not a heavy crop it is of excellent 
quality. Oats, unless we get rain soon, 
will be alight crop. Corn is looking very 
well considering the drouth. I never sawa 
better stand than at present. The prospect 
for fruit is light.’’ 
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Tue hop-growers of Central New York 
for three years past have been obliged to sell 
their crop at prices frequently below the cost 
of production. This season values will rule 
higher from a lessened area under cultiva- 
tion; but the New York grower will profit 
little by it, for the crop there is nearly a 
total loss from winter-killing of the roots 
and the attack of insects. It is said that of 
two evils we should choose the least, and 
the hop grower has had to take good crops 
and miserable prices only to be succeeded by 
fair prices and a failure of his crop. It 
would be difficult to say which of these evils 


is the least. 
o~ 


Mr. A. H. WARREN, of Ovid, Clinton 
Co., writes under date of July 1st: ‘*‘ Wheat 
is badly hurt by the fly, and many fields are 
all flat tothe ground. Harvestinghas com- 
menced with a number of farmers around 
here. Corn and oats never looked better at 
this time of the year.’’ 
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Wool in the Interior. 





No change in quotations at Owosso. 


The Lowell Journal still quotes wool at 30 
to 33c. 


The Republican says the woul market is 
practically closea at Howell. 


The market has closed at Dundee, and re- 
ceipts are much smaller than usual. 


A few small clips were marketed at Port- 
land last week, but the market is about 
closed. Rates do not exceed 30c. 


Ann Arbor Courier: The course of the 
wool market is duwnward instead of upward. 
The early seller was the lucky man. 


Ionia buyers have figured up on their pur- 
chases and find 155,000 pounds of wool on 
hand. The market is about closed. 


At Corunna wool is moving slowly, about 
all the clip being in the hands of dealers. 
They figure up their purchases at 80,000 Ibs. 


The market at Lapeer was brisk at as high 
prices as were paid anywhere in the State, 
but the Democrat says it is ‘‘nowa thing of 
the dim and mildewed past.”’ 


The Port Huron Times says the wool sea- 
son will prove disastrous in that city. Last 
year $60,000 was paid for wool; this year $18,- 
000 will be an outside limit. Inslee’s wool 
house has closed up on account of no wool 
coming in. The local market regulations are 
blamed to some extent. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 





Michigan. 
Kalamazoo celery is already in the market. 


Detroit will have to raise $1,714.430 for 
taxes this year. 


Judge O. H. Strickland, of St. Johns, was 
buried last week. 


Alfred Shaw, of Vicksburg, was killed on 
the Ist, while attempting to mount an un- 
broken colt. 

W. R. Post, of Ypsilanti, old resident, hav- 
ing settled in the town with the Greek name 
in 1833, died last week. 


The 66 Pottawatomie Indians living at 
Athens, Calhoun County, receive $40@ annu- 
ally from the government. 


Lapeer bachelors are partial to school- 
ma’ams. Four teachers in the schools there 
have resigned to get married. 


A Portland man picked close to 100 bushels 
of strawberries, of the Col. Cheney and Cres- 
cent varieties, from half an acre of land this 
season. 

There are now 509 patients in the North- 
ern asylum, and when new additions are 
completed it will have room for 115 
more, 


es, 
ey 


Kalamazoo housekeepers are making th 
acquaintance of the carpet beetle. . 
not pleased with the performances of 
comer. 


They are 
the new. 


Dr. Weir, of Oscoda, is still in jail, Hig 
feeventy about $6,000, was attached by hig 
vondsmen to make themselves good n he 
left for Canada. peices 


C. J. Horton, of Atlas, Genesee Count 
died Jast week, very suddenly, of heart dint 
ease. He was a prominent farmer and a i 
versally respected. ied 


The Eston Rapids Journal says the ff, 
cutting the wheat as fast as a man wi 
cradle could lay it low, and that farmers 
feeling very blue. 


y is 
tha 
are 


Sheriff Bishop, of Grand Rapids, has re. 
turned after a fruitless search for L. D. Fol. 
lett, the ex-probate judge. Itis thought Fol. 
lett has gone to Mexico. oa 


It is reported that a firm of electricians oO 
cated at Detroit have soived the problem o¢ 
storing electricity, and will soon be prepare , 
to furnish electricity by the package. : 


The Jonesville cotton mill is one of Jones. 
ville’s most flourishing establishments. and 
manufactures 5,000 yards of brown she« ting 
daily. It employs, when in full blast, 159 
hands. ; 


Owosso Times: G. W. Swarthout, of Laings. 
burg, has a flock of 18 yearling ewe jambs 
which sheared an average of nine po inds of 
washed wool, which sold ‘straight’ for 28c 
per pound. 


New home-grown potatoes are worth $1 per 
bushel at Reading. The man who plante d 
early and did not pull off the sprouts on th, 
seed potatoes, is happy. He is selling pota- 
toes now. 


The cost of the Bay County stone roads js 
figured this year at $5,500 per mile. Last 
year the cost was $500 or $600 less, the differ- 
ence being the increase in the cost of the 
stone and freights. 


John McCollum was burned to death in the 
fire which destroyed the Hibernian hote! at 
Bay City last week. He had been drinking 
and dia not arouse sufficiently to get out of 
the flaming building. 


Miss Lucia Swan, teacher in one of the Bat- 
tle Creek schools, was drowned in Gogua 
Lake on the Ist, while bathing. It is sup- 
posed she was taken with cramp, as the wa- 
ter was not deep. 


Howard's gas well at Port Huron received 
ten quarts of nitro-glycerine at one dose lJast 
week, and the resuit was a big explosion and 
a largely increased flow of gas. The well is 
now the best in the city. 


L. A. Barnes, president of the Peninsular 
Paper Company, at Ypsilanti, died in this 
city on the 29th, from pymia resulting from 
caries of a tooth which necessitated remoyva 
of a part of the lower jaw. 


Camp-meeting opened at Eaton Rapids last 
week. It is said that on Sunday the roads 
leading to the city were literally filled by the 
procession of teams, 250 passing a given point 


in three-quarters of an hour. 


Feur men were coming out of the Vulcan 
mine at Norway, on the 24th ult., when by 
some carelessness the tram car was let go 
from the top, and it went down the shaft, 
striking the cage and instantly killing the men 
in it. 

The officers of the revenue cutter Fesse1 
den went fishing whiie lying off St. Ignace re- 
cently and the game warden discovered that 
they had taken brook trout under six inches 
in length. The cutter steamed off 
away quick,’’ before any arrests were made. 


Camp-meeting and high school commence 

ment were ‘‘nuts’’ to the Eaton Rapids 
Journal last week, which published a twelve- 
page paper in honor of the events. 
camp-meeting is a big thing; 5,000 people 
were present on the first Sunday after open- 
ing. 
The deeds and abstracts of the postoffice 
site in this city have at last been delivered 
and the government has acquired the title 
The young folks of the present day therefore 
have reasonable hopes of seeing the new 
building completed by the time they get 
grey-headed. 


A young son of John Keebler, of Keebler’s 
Landing, Coldwater Lake, was standing in 
front of his father’s mower when the team 
started and the knives of the machine cut ont 
foot off, sothat it hung by one tendon, before 
the horses could be stepped. The poor lad 
will be crippled for life. 


George Harriger, of Brady township, Kala- 
mazoo County, quarreled with his wife last 
week, and gave her a severe whipping. The 
unhappy woman took morphine with suicidal 
intent and is reported dead. The neighbors 
are so indignant that Harriger may get a dose 
of his own medicine. 


Fred. Finley, who was digging a ditch on 
the farm of Mrs. M. A. Hodges, near Pine 
Lake, Oakland County, was buried under four 
feet of earth by the caving in of one side of 
theditch. He was alone and was not discov- 
ered for several hours. A wife and a large 
family of children are left destitute. 


Daniel Tuttle, resident of Fairfield town- 
ship, Lenawee County, died last week. Hé 
was 94 years old, and bore arms in the war of 
1812. He saw Buffalo when it contained but 
three houses and Chicago when its site was 
marked by but a single building, and was oD 
the first boat that floated on the Erie canal. 


Farmers in Livingston County report 
the editor of the Howell Republican that the 
promise of a good crop of wheat, which held 
up to two weeks ago, has been blasted by the 
attacks of the insect, and that flelds whic! 
then promised a bounteous harvest wil] now 
hardly pay to cut. Mr. James Taft, of Oceola, 
says the insect has not made such a raid in 3 
years. 


Mancelona has entirely recovered from the 
effects of the disastrous fire of last August, 
and the old frame buildings which were 
swept away have been replaced by substan- 
tial brick blocks. The fire is now looked upon 
as somewhat of a blessing, as the town has 
guined in appearance by rebuilding. The 
factories are in full blast, and the town 3s 
booming. 


Mrs. Creger, of Casco, St. Clair County, 
went to the barnyard to milk last Wednesday 
evening, and was attacked bya vicious bu 

kept on the place. When search was made 
for her, the animal was found goring and 
trampling the unfortunate victim, and only 
by the aid ofthe neighbors and after sever! 
narrow escapes was he driven off. Mrs. Cre 
ger lived but half an hour and never regall- 
ed consciousness. 


It was Commencement week at the Uni- 
versity last week, also the first semi-centel- 
nial anniversarywas celebrated. Needless t0 
say it was a ‘“‘ big time.’’ Hunéreds of the 
alumni flocked to their alma mater and great 
were the rejoicings and vigorous the hand- 
shakings. Many distinguished men were 
present, and Michigan has reason to be proud 
of the men who have graduated from its 00 
ble University, whether their lives have bee? 
spent within her borders or not. 


On the 28th Pat Hanley, Wm. Harringto? 
and Charles—alias ** Blinkey ’’—Morgan wer 
arrested at Alpena aftera brief but exciting 
struggle. They are the men who bbed 
Benedict's fur store at Cleveland of sea skins 
valued at $12,000 last January, and afterwal 
rescued one of the party who had been arrest 
ed at Alleghany City and was being taken 
back by Capt. Hoehn and Detective Hu! gan. 
In the fight Hulligan was fatally and Hoeht 
severely wounded, and the officers have bee! 
looking for the assailants on the double chargé 
of robbery and murder. The outfit of the 
prisoners consistea principally of ske a 
keys, dynamite, cartridges, drills and fals 
faces. 





General}. 
The public debt was reduced $15,000,000 1? 
June. 


Guayaquil, in Mexico, experienced the! 
violent earthquake shocks known since 
on the 29th. 


The village of Hurley, Wis., was almost des 
troyed by fireon the 27th ult., it beine - 
second disastrous fire within a few mont) 
Loss, $80,000. 


The contract for the Red River Valley aah 
road from Winnipeg to Pembina, was '¢! he 
week, and the work of construction W!" 


begun at once. 


A. A. Talmage, vice-president and 
manager of the Wabash railroad, die 
private car at Peru, on the 28th, after 
but painful illness, 


Yale triumphed over Harvard in the &! 
boat race, ard old New Haven was eit 
too small to contain the inhabitants after 
news reached the town. 


Charles Alden, inventor of the process of 


nost 


1855+ 


} 
gener® 
jin his 
a short 


pnusl 
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fruit evaporating, milk condensing, etc., °° 
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euicide recently. He lived at Ran- 


Mass., and was 70 years old. 


oymber of emigrants arriving in this 
* during the fiscal year ending June 
sa round half million. Inonly four 
years has the imm'gration been ro 
st 
.) Laidlaw and Dr. KR. N. Mills, of Eimira, 
were arrested last week, charged with 
‘sing the pension office at Washington 
13 their tool being a blind man at 


2 Ht 
ry VU, 


y 


sloop Seabird, with four men as crew, 
+ Port Townsend for Alaska in May, 
is just been learned, was attacked 
ns at Knight's Inlet and all on board 


~jered. 
West. 
of the 


fever is increasing at Key 
se is beyond the control 
ithorities, 
asses as heretofore. 
ses and 19 deaths. 


There have 


ile’ aldermen who were sharp 
ough to skip to Canada before 

ested, feel bad over Jake Sharp's 
is it indefinitely prolongs their so- 
Queen's dominions, 


lunatic asylum, in N. Y. Bay, 


alsiandl 


nvestigated, the charges, which 
sustained by the evidence, being 
eitvon the pact of the attend- 

ire said to be of low character. 
Schnaubelt, the Chicago anarchist 
-aecused of throwing the fatal bomb 
market riot at Chicago has writ, 
Christiania, Norway, in 
ienies any complicity in the affair 
vy of Marshfield, Wis., was literally 
by fire last week, there being not 

P houses left standing. The loss 

3.500.000, and the inhabitants are 
‘ss an destitu.e, losing every- 

. antile agency reports 4,912 fail- 
United States for the first half of 
et 5.156 for the same period last 

abilities for the first baif of 1887 
s.e00 against $50,434,000 for the 
[as 
ide Apaches have given them- 
ter two weeks of steady pursuit 
ops. The Indians traveled 15 
| to hide the trail, but it was 
wed by the Indian scouts with the pur- 
surrender was uncond.tional. 
ga Valley, Arizona, was visited 
waterspout on the 23th, which 

e valley, which is half a mile wide, 

a hotls feet Most of the cattle at 
‘ e drowred. The noise of the 
s said to have been more deafening 

" ie 
epect, Texas, was visited by a ter- 
ast week. Five men were killed 
t. andat Fairplay a woman and two 
re killed. They had taken refuge 
ise on which a tree fell. The 
sthinly settled, or the loss would 

i greater. 
estion **Do bank examiners exam- 
been asked by many persons who 
bserved that the Fidelity bank of Cin- 
which recently broke with liabilities 
i been pronounced sound by 
examiners, at the very time when 
tien to the core 
At H inalast week a laboring man built a 
e before retiring and laid several 
f tobacco on it, having been told the 
s were a preve f small-pox. The 
lay eigt s i man, wife and 
i t lea eds, having been 
4 Dy es & gas 
siness ring straw board 
o such an extent that the mar- 
i eutly ~ nd many of the 
g gtos Wi Two hundred 
~ . ed ya 0 tons manu- 
fact ‘ ssociation of anufacturers, 
u Ss, will cease to exist 
k, 12 years of age, ani employ- 
y of M's. Whale t Baltimore, 
€ vy ber mistress for some fault, 
ni y nthe water-cooler. 
° ie fa y were made very ill. 
vas not content with this, but turn- 
gas at night after others of the 
eld ha i retired. 

Sharp, the notorious Broadway 
was on trial last week, and was 
ty with a recommendation to 

The penalty is not more) than ten 

or ora fine of not over 35,- 
A new trial will be asked for. Sharp is 
ed as much broken in health and spirit 
s 1 confinement. 

s always been customary for the 
weavers in the Harmony woolen mills at 
es, N. Y., to scrub the floors in the 
vicinity of their looms twice a year. This 
year the weavers refused to dosoand quit 
work. The employes were quite as firm as 
the operatives, and shut down the mills, 

throwing 3,800 operatives out of work. 


Bernice F. Choteau sued the West Kansas 
ck Yards Company for her dower in 


( y St 





n lands her husband, who died 50 years 
go. owned in West Kansas. The lands at 
the time of Mr. Choteau § decease were com- 
I tively worthless, but are now va ued at 
€16,000,000. Judge Brewer has decided that 
the statute of limitations bars her title. 
Robert G. Lydston, of Chicago, only 17 
years ¢ belonging to a wealthy family 
there, « sl de last week, by shoot- 
ing le ha ected $200 for wnich 
he iil¢ o account to his employers, 
who issued a warrant for his arrest. He went 
om secure bail, and managed to evade 
he er long enough to commit the act. He 
f the money speculating in the pool- 
eins 
mination of the accounts of the late 


. financial clerk of the interior de- 
tment at Washington, reveals a shortage 
It bad been known for some time 

ut lepartment was either dishonestly 
or carelessly managed, but not until his death 
was action taken. At least $16,000 of the sum 





iv represented by due-bilis of employes of the 
office to whom Bacon had advanced money; 
and to secure the government Secretary La- 
war has instructed to retain a part of 
the salaries due those who still retain places 


in the department. It is thought Bacon had 
o intent to defraud but was too accommodat- 
ing to his friends. 


It issaid the United States authorities will 
deal with the defaulting officers of the Fidel- 
ity bank of Cincinnati with the utmost sever- 
ity of the law. It is alleged the tellers re- 
ceived deposits, including sums of several 
hundred dollars, from women and laboring 
men, up to the very hour of ciosing. The 
bonds of the vice president and assistant 
eashier, Harper and Hopkins, have been in- 
creased to $200,000 and $100,000 respectively. 
The charter of the bank is to be declared for- 
feited. c 


Sixty skeletons were discovered in a cave 
in Kentucky, near Cookville, a town on what, 
many years ago, was known as the Kentucky 
stock road, a highway from Kentucky to 
Georgia much used by drovers. Many men 
who took stock over the road never returned. 
Now it is conjectured that they were murder- 
ed by keepers of lodging-houses near this 
cave and their bodies thrown down the shaft, 
which was 35 feetdeep. This viewis strength- 
ened by the fact that many of the skulls were 
perforated by bullet holes, or broken by 
blows. 


The study of English is made compulsory 
in Japan. Then American text-books were 
imported and made the lawful books of the 
native schools, much to the delight and profit 
of American publishers. But the Japanese 
very soon turned their attention to reproduc- 
ing these books in their own country. This 
is now done in such quantities and excellent 
quality that the demand for the American 
product has practically ceased. The only in- 
fericrity of the Japanese books noticeable at 
& casual examination is in the illustrations, 
and thisis is accounted for by the fact that 
the native engravers have not yet discovered 
the art of cutting their pictures on the grain 
end of the block, but uniformly engrave on 
the side, which resultsin a slightly blurred 
picture. 


Foreign. 


The Emperor of China is going to get mar- 
ried, and will spend £1,000,000 in celebrating 
the event. 


The Turkish Porte has declined to grant a 
concession for the construction of Asiatic 
railways toa French syndicate. 


Twenty-one persons were on trial at St. 
Petersburg last week, charged with being 
nihilists and complicity in several murders 
ani dynamite charges. Three were acquitted, 
the remainder sentenced to death or Siberia. 
One is as bad as tke other. 


The town of Bantry, in Ireland, is suffering 
from drouth, but the inhabitants are quite as 
gritty asthey are dry. The captain of the 


and not confined to the } 





NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 





The 


again goes to the front. For the past 10 to 12 


ator could ride. 


the hay all the old leaves, stubbie, 
the machine as well as the operator. 


and easily manage it. 


with the gathered crop. 


oe Ww. GREENE: 
my foreman, in which I concur, 
its merits will be appreciated. 


MR. GREENE: 


T. W. GREENE, Patentee and Agent. 


the o roots, sticks, and even stones. 
stubble, this defect in wire tooth rakes has proved very serious, 
roots and stones gathered by it can never f° through a threshing 
; All these difficulties, however, are 
advent of ** The Climax *’ Revolving Wheel Rake, which is nothing more than the old-fashion- 
ed Revolving Rake improved and hung upon wheels and adjusted so that the operator can ride 
! It gathers the hav or grain only, creates no dust, 
roots, sticks, stubble, and leaves where they belong instead of gathering and mixing them up 
These rakes are made of the best materials and in the most workmanlike 
manner, and every rake warranted in every respect. 

#% One of these rakes wns used last year at the Michigan Agricultural College 
testimonial indicajes how it was regarded there after being thoroughly tested : 
, MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Farm Department, August 28, 1886. 
Lenclose a few words of commendation on certain points of merit in your hay rake 


.E After a thorough trial of your rake 
merits: That it will rake clean, dump easily, and that the draft is light. Respectfully 
i , ~ > 4 


We invite the most critical inspection of the rake; confident that we 
the very tool that farmers have so long stood in need of. 
The rake will be sold F. O. B. at Lansing for $25. 


CLIMAX RAKE CoO., Lansing, Mich. 


limax Revolving Wheel Rake 





An old-fashioned and once deservedly popular farm tool improved by Yankee ingenuity and 

. years farmers have generally used what is called the 

wire tooth rake, 3 ae eee, and no other rake has been in the market on which the oper- 
Jertain characteristics of the wire tooth rake have been objected > 

Among them the fact that the teeth served too much the ; fin Bs 


purpose of drag teeth—gathering up with 
; In raking wheat and other 
for the reason that sticks, and 
machine without endangering 
finally obviated by the 


and leaves the stones, 


and the following 


by 


l really hope you may be able to get it before the farmers so that all of 
Yours very truly 
s 


ly, 
AMUEL JOHNSON, Prof. of Agriculture. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLBGB, Aug. 27, 1886. 
at the College, we are satisfied of the following 


i. 'T. FRENCH, Foreman of the Farm. 
have at last developed 





HONG WMPORTED JERSEY bl 


ib SALE! 





Island. Dam Rachel F 1003—a 14 1b. cow. 


Tm ported ; two years old: solid cx 
dividual animals in existence, and w 
herd. 
Jersey, and upon the Continent, for four 
bull in that part of the world 


‘Two years old; imported 
desirable animal for any herd. 


apply to 


F 1777 


BEACONSFIELD’S EARL. 
A. J.C. C. 13971. 


a Solid color; four years old; imported in 1884; sire, Beaconsfield P 333; g.s., Lord Beacons- 
field P 220: g. g- s., Grey King, sire of Farmer's Glory, the most famous bull in his time on the 


GENERAL WoOLSELEY. 
Bo eo. O56 
( Farmers’ Glory 


12256, 


f Mahomet- 
Wolseley | P259  { Browney 
P 401 F 20R 
Mus-v 
F 1152 
GENERAL WOLSELEY 
Rusticus 
fGarabaldi {| Pretender P 109 
| Imp.Country P 242 1 P 187 
Girl's Pet | Gentill 
AJC C 25332 | Country Girl 794 


*his magnificant animalis one of the handsomest in- 
A h his famous pedigree makes him desirable to head any 
His noted sire Wolseley is the grandson of Farmer's Glory, and the first prize animal of 
consecutive 


years, and conceded to be the finest Jersey 


CLAUDIUS NERO. 


: A. J.C. C. 14004 
Nero | Carlo, P 1804 &c. 
P 248 | 
Nero du Coin { Jersey Boy 
P 463 Cato, P 178 « > 92 
Da sy | { Belle Grise te 
CLAUDIUS P 241 * 567 Clement 
NERO | | F61 
Young Daisy { Orange Peel - ( Noble. 
P 50 , F 129 | Cowslip - 
Imp'd Lady Aylmer { Daisy, F 1 F 330 = { Forget-me-Not 
AJCOC 25334 


He is a fine getter and the above valuable breeding makes hima 


Either of the above and ether choice young animals will be sold at very reasonable prices. 


T. W. PALMER, 
Font Hill Farm, on Woodward Avenue, Detroit, or to 


FORD STARRING, Room 4, Merrill Block, Detroit, Mich. 








Choice Young Stock For Sale at Reasonable Prices. Write for Particulars. 








IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


EREFORD CATTLE! 


The Michigan Herd of Prize Winners. 


At the head stands Clarence Grove (9709), 
an imported son of The Grove 3d, dam Ruby by 
Spartan (5009); assisted by Tom Wilton (9322), 
a son of the great Lord Wilton and full brother 
to Mr. Bertram’s Sir Wilfred. Such cows as Love- 
ly 2d, Fairy Lass 2d, Grace 3d, Fair Maid 4th by 
Chancellor 5310, Greenhorn 5th by Fairy Prince, 
Barcelona Queen by Horace 5th, three grand hei- 
fers by Hesiod (6481), and others of equal merit, 
compose the breeding herd. 





Merrill & Fifield, Bay City, Mich 




















24-page catalogue published; 


Winners of all principal premiums at Grand Rap’ds. 
a winning Land and Water fowls of twenty leading varieties. Eggs 

from my immense Mammoth Brouze Turkeys 
Duck eggs from extra large stock $1 50 per 11. 
and Fancy Pigeons, etc. 
it gives full descriptions of matings, prices of eggs, etc. 


M. lL. RICH, Utica, Mich., 





BREEDER OF 





White Plymouth Rocks 


Also prize- 


$3 per 11. Pekin 
Ferrets, Rabbits, 
Send stamp for handsomest illustrated 








eers, 
Da 


d 
A graduated circle and 
instrument. Circnlar 
Cc. 
ins 





for Engineers, Architects, 
and bridge men; for youn 
gineering, mechanics, an 

Farmers and nena nate 
Telescopic sights, iron hea r re 
egrees, double extension graduated rod and target, by express, $10.00; without 
i ointer, $7.00. 

ree if wanted 
C. .TERRY, Bs 





an TES UTM EARN, 


’ 

Carpenters & Builders, Millwrights, 

men developing their taste for en- 
correct farming. Endorsed by all Engin- 
Guaranteed to do their work perfectly. 
tripod, graduated circle and pointer for reading 
Cash with order. Instructions with 
t'y AUTOMATIC LEVEL CO 


ce ° 
17 North Cherry Street, NASHVILLE, TENN. 





English ship Shannon offered to furn’sh f ty 
tons of condensed water to relieve the towns, 
wants, but the board of poor law guardians 
met and resolved to decline to accept any 
favor from the Shannon's captain in conse- 
quence of the insult he had offered the in- 
habitants in seizing Mr. Murphy's yacLt for 
flying a green fiag on jubilee day. 





Checking Baggage. 
The Chicago & Grand Trunk Railway are 
completing arrangements, which they expect 
to have in successful operation in a few days, 
by which they will be able to check baggage 
from residences and from hotels in Chicago, 
and other of their important commercial 
centers, direct to residences and hotels of the 
larger cities to which they solicit patronage. 
As an illustration, the arrangements will be. 
such that a passenger can drop in at their 
office, 103 Clark Street, Chicago, buy tickets 
for himself and family to New York, Boston, 
ete., and by giving information as to what is 
the present location of his baggage in Chica- 
go and the address to which he wishes it de- 
Mivered at New York, either hotel or resi- 
dence, the through arrangement for the 
transportation, not only for the Transfer 
Company in Chicago, but so far as delivery 
of same in New York is concerned, will be 
undertaken and provided for, so that all the 
passenger will have todo is to get aboard 
the train, go to his New York residence or 
hotel and will find on arrival there, or within 
afew moments afterwards, bis baggage de- 
livered without any trouble or looking after 
whatever. The successful! carrying out of 
such an arrangement as this will be appreci 
ated.— Chicago Times. 
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ZPOAKCUAN\S 
~_y>—~ +k DR. CHASE’S **~<“ 
NEW AND COMPLETE RECEIPT BOOK 
AND HOUSEHOLD PHYSICIAN. 


The “Memorial Edition” contains over 800 
pages. It is the LAST and CROWNING WORK 
of the Old Dector’s Life. The demand for this 
work is simply enormous. AGENTS WANTED. 


F, B. DICKERSON & CO., 


(MENTION THIS PAPER.) Detroit, Mich. 


FOR SALE. 


Farm team of mules weighing 2,175 Ibs. 
are young, kind and sound. Price $400, 
GEO. M. & E, DAVENPORT. 
je27-8t 





They 


Woodland, Mich. ° 








PERCHERONS ! 


ISLAND HOME STOCK FARM, 


Grosse Ile, Wayne Co,, Mich., 


SAVAGE & FARNUM, PROPRIETORS. 
Imp’rted& Pure-BredPercherons 


All stock selected from the get of sires and 
dams of established reputation and registered in 
the French and American Stud books. New im- 
portations constantly arriving. We have one 
of the largest studs in the country to seleet from 
including all ages, weights and Colors, of both 
stallions aud mares. 


Nend for our Large Illustrated Cloth-bound 
Catalogue; Sent Free by Mail. 


We have some high-grade stallions and broqi 
mares. Address 


SAVAGE & FARNUM, 
Detroit, Mich. 


1887, 1887, 
OWOSSO 


Breeding Stables 


LOUIS NAPOLEON 207, 
Season, $1LO0©. 





Sire of Jerome Bddy.... ......02..s0.sc000 9216% 
“Charley Hilton (trial 2:14%)...... 2:17% 
“ Gpinelia (trial 9:17) .... «0.00... 2:22%¢ 


“  Myrtie (trial 2:19%) 


“  Lonis R. (% in 1:10; mile 2:23%).. 2:29 

“Reno Defiance (trial 4 in 36).... 2:29% 

© Col. Bowers (%1:10; mile 2:23%).. 2:81 

“ George Milo trial % in 1:13)...... 2:3444 

JO GAVIN NO. 564, 
Insurance, 


SSs. 
Sive Of Cora Bele cs.cccciscasss. 2:29% 


BONNIE WILKES NO. 3261, 


Insurance, $SS. 


COLONEL MAPES NO, 3024, 
Insurance, SSO. 


LEE DRAKE NO. 3028. 


Insurance, $25. 


Young stallions and breeding stock for sale. 
Send for our Catalogue. 


DEWEY & STEWART, 
Ovrosso, Mich. 


For the Season of 1887 


Imported Clydesdale Stallion, 
Gen’! Johnston, 


of approved breeding and great individual 
merit, will be kept this season at my farm near 
Bancroft, Shiawassee County. 

General Johnston is a dark brown, with white 
hind legs,one white foreleg,white face and gray 
hairs through the body. He was imported in 
1086, yd is registered in the niath volume of 
oe Clydesdale § fa Book of fhe Clydesdale 

orse Society off Great Brita % 
Farmers are invited to call and apa Ireland. 
before deciding where they shall breed their 
mares. 

Good draft horses are in great demand, and 
their value is advancing. You cannot afford to 
breed to a mongrel. 

Terms made known on application. Address 


I. L. MILLS, 
Bancroft, Shiawassee Co., Mich. 





Aske hanga 


are second to none. My stock are imported or 
bred by me from dams and sires imported from 
Scotland. I have a few fine young females for 
sale, some of them fine show animals; or I can 
supply a young herd at moderate figures and 
guaranteed good. I can be visited cheaply and 
quickly by parties in Michigan as lam just eight 
miles from the border of the State, on St. Clair 
River. Boats daily; trains twice a day. Address 
or see D. ALEXANDER, 

je13.4t srigden, Ont., Canada, 


A Gocd Stock ans Grain Farm For Sale 
Contains about oue hundres and eighty-six acres, 
one hundred and forty of which are improved, 
balance in timber. A good orchard and gooc 
buildi..gs onthe place Situated two miles north 
and three west of the village of St. Johns, Clintor 


County. For farther particulars and terms in- 
quire of R. B. CARUSS, 
mrb2tf St. Johns, Mich, 





SEED CORN. 


I have a few bushels of ** Golden Rod,” well 
grown and fire-cured. This variety took the 
yreraium at the Chicago Fat Stock Show last 
It is well suited to Southern Michigan and 
Northern Indiana. Price (including sacks) 81 25 
per bushel; five bushels for $5. Address 

B. HATHAWAY. 

Little Prairie Ronde, Mich. 


all. 


mri4-tf 


JERSEY RED, POLAND-CHINA, 
, Chester White, Berkshire & York- 






W.ATLER BURPEE &CO.Phila.Pa 


OAK LAWN 
The Great Nursery ef 


PERCHERON HORSES. 


200 Imported Brood Mares 
. Of Choicest Families. 
; LARGE NUMBERS, 
All Ages, both Sexes, 
IN STOCK. 






800 to 400 IMPORTED ANNUALLY 
from France, all recorded with extended igreesin the 
Percheron Stud Books. The Percheron isthe only draft 
breed of France possessing a stud book that has the 
support and endorsement of the French Government, 
Send for 120-page Catalogue, illustrations hy 
Moahear. M. W. DUNHAM, 


Wayne, DuPage Coz, IIlinolge 


CIDER 


PRESSES, GRATERS, SORGHUM MILLS, 
JELLY MACHINERY (Steam and Fire). All 
kinds Mill Supplies. Illustrated catalogue free. 


C. G. HAMPTON, Detroit, Mich. 
arseow 13t 


GREENWOOD STOCK FARM, 


Poland China Swine a Specialty. 


Stock recorded in Ohio Poland China Record. 
Correspondence and inspection invited. 


B. G. BUELL, 
Little Prairie Ronde, Cass Co., Mich. 


Only % forthePERFECTION WATER 
DRAWER. Write for Circulars. Ad- 









tf 








$9 


dress Box 382, Holly, Mich. je13-13t 


DIRECTORY 


IGANBRE 


CATTLE.—Shorthorns. 





ead 
| 























A CHANDLER, breeder of Shorthorn cat- 
tle Shropshire sheep and Essex swine, 
Btock ale. Corresvondence solicited. Jerome. 


D. DeGARMO. Highland, Oakland Co., 
breeder of Shortnorn Cattle. Stock farm 

t's mile north of station. Young stockfor sale 

at reasonable prices. my1i5-6m* 


A J.COOK, Owosso, breeder of Shorthorn 
. Cattle, Poland China swine and Shropshire 
sheep. Stock for sale. Write for prices and 
breeding. 020’°85tf 








Herefords. 


| gta PHELPS, Maple Place Farm, Pon 
tlac, Oakland Co., necoher ef Hereford Uat- 
tle of most popular strains. Waxwerk 6880 (6800) | 
at head of herd. Stock of both sexes for sale at 
reasonable prices. fi4-ly 


phen gy STOCK FARM, Metamora, 
Lapeer Co., Hereford Cattle, Merino Sheep, 
and Berkshire Swine. Al) stock registered. Cor- 
respondence solicited. Address M. Wickham, 
Manager. 


OMAS FOSTER, Elm Grove Stock Farm 
Flint, Genesee Co., breeder of Hereford cat- 
e (Lord Berwick 2¢ at head), Cotswold and 
Shrepshire Sheep, Berkshire swine, Road an 

ag, heroes with stallions Flint and Mam- 
brino Gift, Jr., in the stud, with eleven mares of 
Mambrino and Hambletonian breeding. L-,- 
‘ly 











for sale. 





Jerseys. 








MITH BROS, Eagle, Meadow Brook herd of 
Jerseys. Stock of the — quality and of 
the best strains. Houdan chickens. 830-ly 





J. LEELAND, Rose Corners, Oakland Co, 

s breeder of Shorthorn cattle. Stock of both 
sexes for sale. Correspondence solicited. P.O. 
address Fenton, Genesee county. je6-iy 


P. COOK, Brooklyn, Jackson Co., breeder 
of Shorthorn Cattle. Good families repre- 
sented. Bull Major Craggs at head of herd. 
Choice young bulls for sale. A22ly 


RTHUE ANDERSON, Morteith, Allezan 

Co., breeder of Shorthorn cattle, established 
15 years, with Romeo 27750 oO 23d Duke of Air- 
drie and Minnie’s Duke by arrington Duke 3d 
37624 at head. Correspondence solicited. 


ENJ. F. BATCHELER, Oceola Center, 
Livingston Oo., breeder of Shorthorns of 
Young Mary and Young Phyllis families, with 
the Renick Rose ef Sharon bull “ Sharon Duke 
of Clark” at the head of herd. Young bulls and 
heifers for sale. Also registered Merino sheep. 


G. LUCE & SON, Gilead, Branch Co., breed 
ers of Shorthorns. Families in the hcrd: 
April Morns, Phyllis, Miss Wiley, Rose of Sharon 
and Blossoms. Correspondence solicited and 
promptly answered. d14-6m 


HARLES FISHBECK, Lakeside Stock 
Farm, Howell, Livingston Co. Breeder of 
Shorthorns. Herd headed by Bates bul] Baronet, 
Belle Bates 47411, Belle Duchess, Cambria’s Vic- 
toria, Stapleton Lass, Selinas and Bright Eyes 
families. Young stock for sale. June3-ly 
R. BACKUS, Springdale Stock Farm, Wil 
s liamston, Ingham Co., breeder of thorough- 
bred Saortherns, Vermont and Michigan bred 
Merino Sheep and Percheron horses. Stock for 
sale. Correspondence solicited. jel7-ly 


[ 























M. UHL, Brookside Herd, Ypsilanti. Choice 
Shorthorns of the best milking and beef 
making qualities for sale. Correspondence so- 
licited. jny20-ly 


AVID P. WILCOX, Forest Hil] Stock farm 
Breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorns. Stuck 

for sale. Correspondence solicited. Improved 
farm of 30M acres, with good buildings for sale. 
Postoffice address Riley, Clinton Co. n27-ly* 


*y 8S. BURNETT & SON. breeders of Short- 
5% horn cattle. All stock registered. Residence, 
four and a half miles east of Bancroft, Shia- 
wassee Co. Stock for sale. 


A. BRADEN, Victoria Stock Farm, Bancroft, 
Shiawassee Co., breeder of pure bred Short- 
horns of the Victoria and Stapleton Lass families 
with Lord Raspberry 2a 48633 at heaa of herd 
Stock fer sale je10-ly 


EORGE W. STUART, Grand Blanc, Gene 

see Co., breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorr 
Cattle, Registered Merino Sheep, and Jersey Red 
Swine. Correspondence solicited. jal?-ly* 


} ENRY BROOKS, Brooks Farm, Wixon, 

















breeder of Shorthorn cattle. The follow- 
ing families represented: Pomona, Rose of Sha- 
ron and Phyllis. Correspondence promptly an- 
swered. 019-ly 


} ENRY LESSITER, Oakdale Stock Farm, 
breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorns. Stock 
ndence hg oe 4 answered. 
» Mich. jal5-ly 





for sale. Corres 
P. O. address, Grattan, Kent Co. 





H. HINDS, Stanton, Montcalm Co., breed 
. er of Shorthorn Cattle and ae 


OHN C. SHAFP, “Hillside Farm,” Jackson. 

Breeder of Skorthorn cattle and Poland 
China swine. Families: Peri Duchess, Rose of 
Sharon, Young Mary, Gwynne, Victorias, etc., 
with the straight Rose of Sharon bull, ‘* Sharon 
Duke of Bath No. 64449” at head of herd. Young 
stock for sale. Correspondence solicited. 


AMES D. BOTSFORD, Osceola, Centre, 
e) Livingston Co. Breeder of thoroughbred 
Shorthorns, registered and grade Merino Sheep. 
Stock for Sale. June3-ly 


AMES MOORE, Milford, Oakland Co., Mich., 

breeder of Shorthorn Cattl2 of leading tribes, 
fivid ucaded by Gloster Wild Fyes 56239. Also 
Hambletonian and Percheron toll Highland 
Scotch sheep and Jersey Rea swine. 














OHN McKAY, Komeo, Macomb Uo., breeder 
of Shorthorn cattle. Young bulls and heifers 
for sale. Correspendence solicited. 


J E. FISK & SON, Jehnstown, Barry County, 
. breeders of Shorthorn cattle, Registered Amer- 
ican Merino shee and Poland-China swine, 
Plymouth Rock and Wyandotte fowls. Stock for 
sale. Correspondence invited. P. O. Bedford, 
Caihoun Co., Mich. 








N. OLMSTED, 
Ionia Co., breeder of Shorthorns. 
sale. Correspondence solicited. 


Burr Oak Farm, Muir, 
Stock for 
jal-ly* 


\ DAVIDSON, Tecumseh, Lenawee County. 
I IL, breeder of Shorthorn Cattle. A few choice 
young females for sale, Also some young bulls. 
Correspondence will receive prompt attention. 








) B. HAYES, Eldorado Stock Farm, breeder 
IN of Shorthorns of the Young Mary, Phyllis, 
etc., families. Young animals for sale. Also 
breeder of Norman Percheron stock with imp. 
Eldorado at the head of the stud. Correspondence 
solicited. P. O. address Muir Ionia Co. dilly 

SNOW & SON, Oaklawn Park Stock Farm, 

Kalamazoo, breeders of thoroughbred Shert- 
horns. Families represented are Youn Marys, 
Phyllis, Golden Pippin and White Rose. Corres- 
pondence promptly answered. 








CHAFFEE, Byron, Shiawassee Co., breeder 
of Shorthorn cattle, McrinoSheep and Poland 
China swine Ak stock recorded. Stock for sale 


H. ELLINWOOD, Rose Corners, P. O. ad- 
, dress Fentonville, Genesee Co., breeder of 
Shorthorns. Stock of both sexes forsale. Cor- 
respondence will receive prompt attention. n26 26 








\HE COLLEGE FARM, Agricultural Col- 
lege, Mich., breeds Shorthorn cattle, Berk- 
shire and Poland-China swine, Merino and South 
down sheep. A choice lot of animals cog = on 
sale at eg | reasonable prices. Address Sam’l 
Johnson, Sup’t of the Farm. 828-ly 


M. BALL, Hamburg, Livingston Co., breed- 

er of Shorthorns. Principal families: Rose 
of Sharon, Young Mary ; Young Phyllis andCruik- 
shank. Also breeder of thoroughbred American 
Merinos of the best blood as well as the most 
thoroughly practical. 








C. WIXOM, Wixom, Oakland Co., breeder 

. of Shorthorn Cattle of the Kirklevington, 
Hilpa, Flat Creek Marys, Cruikshank, Rose of 
Sharon, Aylesby Lady, Phyliis, Rosemary, 
Duchess of Sutherland, Lady Helen, and other 
families, headed by the pure Bates Barrington 
bull Barrineton Duke 7th No. 72667. 


M. FISHBECK & SON, Woodland Stock 

Farm, Howell, breeders of Shorthorn cattle 

of Victoria, Rosemary and Darlington tribes. 
Correspondence solicited jan1 :87 








M. WHITFIELD & SONS, Lakeside 
Stock Farm, Waterford, Oakland Co., breed- 

ers of amese recerded Shorthorn cattle and 
Hampshire sheep. Stock for sale. e)-ly 








Holstein-Friesians. 





Cras F. GILLMAN, ‘Penfaid Stock 
Farm” Pewamo. Breeder ana deaier in thor- 
ougnbred olstein Friesian Cattle and Merino 
Sheep. az2ly 


V. SEELEY, North Farmington, Oakland 





J), Co., breeder of Holstein-Friesians, ‘Stock 
for sale of the famous Ykema family, Ykema 
$22 (D. F. derd Book) at head of the herd. Cor 


respondence will receive prompt attention, aulotf 


J.G@. DEAN, Hanover, high-class Jerseys 

of the Rioter-Alphea and Grand Duke 
Alexis strains. Pedro Star 11386, son of Pedro 
8187, at the head of the herd. Registered Merino 
Sheep. 98 ly 








Galloways. 





WEW ADVERTISE 




















Ms 
COMBI 


Will E. Boyden 


DELHI MILLS, - - MICH., 


— BREEDER OF — 


Shorthorn Cattle 


The following families represented in the heré 

Cruickshank, 

Rose of Sharon, 
Flat Creek Young Mary. 


Inspection is invited. Stock for sale at rea 
sonable prices. Every animal guaranteed as 
represented. The prospects for Shorthorns are 
better to-day than at any time in the past five 
years. ja3i-ly 





B. CARUSS, Essex, Clinton Co., St. John 

P.O. Breeder of Galloway cattle, Americar 

Merino | sheep and Essex hogs. rrespondence 
solicited, 








SHEEP.—Merinos. 


A. WOOD, Saline, breeder of thorough- 
. bred Merino sheep. A large stock always 
on hand. Also Poland-China hogs; herd started 
from those of B.G. Buel, of Little Prairie Ronde, 
and G. W. Harrington, of Paw Paw. jal7-tf 


E. LOCKWOOD, Washi mn, Macomb 

. County, breeder of Registered Merino Sheep 
of Atwood Stock, descended directly from the 
oe flock. Stock for sale. Correspondence 
solicited. y 


BURLINGAME & SON, Byron, Shiawas- 

see Co., breeders of registered Merino sheep 
of Rich blood; also Shorthorn cattle. Stock for 
sale. Correspondence invited. 


M. DEAN, Maple Avenue Stock Farm, Pe 
. wamo, Tenia Co., breeder and dealer in Im- 

proved American Merinos. All stock registered 

and descended from Vermont flocks. Also 

tered Poland China Swine.. Stock for sale. r 

respondence selicited, 


\ L. HOYT, Saline, Washtenaw Uo., breeder 
of Vermont and Michigan registered thor 
oughbred Merino sheep. Stork for sale, 




















A. GIBONEY, Kalamazoo, breeder of reg- 

s istered Merino —- Size, form, length 
and density of fleece specialities. Young stock 
for sale at low prices. Correspondence solicit- 
ed. jn10-8m 


AMES McGREGOR & SON, Metamora, 
Lapeer Co., breeders of thoroughbred vou 
tered Merino Sheep. Stock for sale my13-y 


CO. THOMPSON, Romeo, Macomo Couniy. 

. breeder of Thoroughbred Registered Merin: 
eep; also Poland-China Hogs. Stock for sal 

Correspondence solicited. mays-ly’ 


EVARTS SMITH, Ypsilanu, breeder of iho: 

* oughbred Merino Sheep, registered in Veron 

ster. Rams and ewes for sale of my own bree: 

ing, together with recent selections from. somr o 
the best flocks in Vt. Examine hefore purchsain 
aleew {aZ1-2m 


8. WOOD, Saline, Washtenaw Co., breeder 
of Vermont and ee registered thorongh- 
bred Merino Sheep. Stock for sale. 


W. MILLS, Maple Ave. Stock Farm, Sa- 

s line, Washtenaw Co., breeder of Vermont 

registered eves sheep. Atwcod ram 

Peerless at head of flock. Also breeder of Poland 
China swine. Correspondence solieited. 























R HATHAWAY, Addison, Lenawee Co.,Min& 
¢Breeder of thoroughbred American Merins 
sheep, registered in Vermont and Michigan Regis 
ters. Rams and Ewes for sale of my own breed 
ing, together with selections from some of ths 
best flocks in Vermont. Correspondence soliritea 





’ O. LOMBARD, Addison, Lenawee Co., breed 
er of Vermont and Michigan registered thor- 
oughbred Merino sbeep. Stock for sale. Cor- 
respondence invited. sié-ly 








Shropshire-Downs. 





MERY A. GARLOCK, Howell, breeder 
and dealerin imported and —— bred 
Shropshire sheep. Foundation, 26 recorded ewes 
out of Wesley J. Garlock’s flock. Write for par- 
ticulars. 019-ly 


‘“ ARLOCK’S imported and Michigan-bred 
Shropshire sacep are the mlar mutton 
and Wuvi brood. Oldest establis in Michigan. 
Unexceiled by any. Choicest stock at moderate 
rates. Wesiey J. Garlock, Howell, Mich. 


F. RUNDEL, Birmingham, Oakland Co., 

* importer, breeder and dealer in thorough- 

bred Shropshire sheep. Stock registered. I im- 

port my sheep direct from England. Correspond- 
ence promptly answered. 


LESSITER, Jersey, Oakiand Uo., oreeder of 

Shropshire Down Sheep, registered and un- 

registered ; also Shorthorn Cattle. Stock for sale 
at reasonable prices and terms, 


OBERT R. SMITH, Howell. breeder of 
and dealer in registered Shropshire sheep. 
Stock always for sale. Terms to suit customers. 


A. BIXBY, Lake View Stock Farm, South 
t.,. Haven, breeder of Shropshire Stock from 
imported stock. All registered. Largest flock in 
Western Michivan. Insvection invited. au3-4m 























HOGS.—Berkshires & Suffolks. 





W. COOLEY, Coldwater, Branch Co. 
. breeder of pure Berkshire hogs of the 
largest size and very best strains. Pigs and 
young breeding stock for sale at reasonable 
prices. All of my breeders are recorded in the 
American Berkshire Record. }Write for prices. 


ZRA BROWN, Englishville, Kent Count 


breeder of Berkshire swine of the beet known 
recorded stock. Stock for sale a30-2t 








= 





Poland-Chinas. 





A 0. BOWEN, Wixon, breeder of pure-bre¢ 
s Poland-China swine. All breeders record 
ed in Ohio P. C. Record. Choice stock for sale 


W. JONES, Richland, breeder of pure-breé 

Poland-Chinas. My breeding stock all re 
corded in both the Ohio and American Polané 
China Records. aug 


F. HARRINGTON, Paw Paw, breeder of 

pure-bred Poland-Chinas. All stockin Ohic 
P.C. Reeord. Breeding stock not akin for sale 
Also breeding registered Merino sheep. Corres 
pondence invited. 


G W. INMAN, Ypsilanti, Washtenaw Co. 
. breeder of Poland-Chinas of the moet po 
ular strains. Some superior young pigs for salt 
sheap. Also Merino sheep. All stock bred from 
recorded animals. Correspondence solicited. 


W. RILEY &CO., Greenville, Montcalz 
, Co., breeders and shippers of Poland-Chin: 
swine; all recorded in Ohio Poland-China recor¢ 
Correspondence solicited. 828-1) 


Chester- Whites. 


A. SEARING, Lyons, Ionia Co., breeder an¢ 

. shipper of Chester White swine, Oxfor¢ 
Down sheep and Shorthorn cattle. All stock re 
corded. Correspondence solicited and persona 
inspection invited. Reduced rates by express 


























W. TUBBS, Delhi Mills, Washtenaw Co.. 

2 breeder of pure Suffolk Swine. Choice 
stock for sale. Correspondence promptly an- 
swered. 





Small Yorkshires. 


‘y M. HILBERT, North Lansing, breeder 

2 of Small Yorkshire pigs of best known 

strains of blood. All breeding stock recorded. 
Stock for sale. my30-ly 











HORSES.—Draft and Trotting. 





R. PHILLIPS. Bay City, breeder and im- 

porter of Holstein-Friesian Cattle. Correspon- 
dence solicited. Intending purchasers invited to 
eall and inspect stock. 





MM. STERLING. Morroe, breeder of pure 
Holstein-Friesian cattle. Stock for sale. Cor- 
respondence and personal inspection solicited 








K. SEXTON, Howell: mporter anu oreed- 
-erof thoroughbred Ho)lstein-Friesian Cattle; 
Stock farm, three miles south. o13-1y 


L. WEBBER, East Saginaw. Herd 

s mostly imported, selected in Holland for 

Mr. H. E. Boardman by Mr. Cornelius Baldwin, 
of Ohio. Choice animals for sale. 


gees : = 











Devons. ~ 





R G. HART, Lapeer, breeder of Percheron 
Ty, and Standard-bred Trotting horses ; Devon, 
Galloway and Hereford cattle; Merino sheep and 
Cheshire ho ll stock registered. Farm ad- 





joining city limits; residence, and breeding and 
sale stables in the city. Come or write me. 





N J. ELLIS, Springfield, Oakland Co., breed- 
# er of high grade Percheron horses. Stal- 
lions in use El Paso, Ingomar 1320 and Patachon 
5001 (6478). 24-26 








POULTRY. 





RS. N. A. CLAPP, Wrxom, Mich., breed- 

er of high class Light Brahma chickens 

Eggs for sale by the sitting. Correspondence 
invited. m21-13t 








RS. W. J. LAWRENCE, 
JVI breeder of pure-bred poultry. L. and D. 
Brahmas, Langshans. P. Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Japauese, Royal Pekin and Golden Seabrighi 
bantams. Toulouse and Embden geese. Rouen 
and Pekin ducks. Bronze Turkeys. Pea fowls. 
Pearl Guineas, and dealer in cage birds. Also 
registered Merino sheepand Poland-China swine 
Stock for sale and eggs in season. n?-ly 


Battle Creek. 





L.W.&0 BARNES, 


— PROPRIETORS OF — 


“LAKE VIEW” STOCK FARM, 


Byron, (Shiawassee Co.) Mich, 
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74'CORA BELL, 2886. 


Breeders of pure bred Poland China swine an€é 
registered Merino sheep. Swine recorded in @ 
P. C. Record. Our herd is one of the finest anf 
best bred herds in the State, and has taken mers 
—— at the Michigan State Fair in the past 
ve years than any other herd. We breed 0 
from animals of fine quality, as well as gilt-ed 
pedigrees. We have now for sale a superier Wt 
of young boars and sows, dark in color, and oe 
fine quality. Prices reasonable. Write, orcoms 
and see us. Special rates by express. 


W. W. CRAPO, 


Slint, Mich., 


Hereford Cattl 


of individual merit and excellent lineage; the 
oldest, largest and best herd in the State. 
The blood of 





Lord Wilton. Horace, The Grove 34, Hora- 
tius, Sir Garnet, Casio, Hartington, 
Marquis, and others of equal nete. 


FOR SALE 


Just now, about 60 grand young bulls, from 1548 
24 months old, also a few very choice imported 
heifers, and about 30 ones and twos of my own 
breeding, all at rock bottom prices—in fact ne 
fang prices asked. Special inducements on 
car lotstoranchmen. Also a number of Farm 
on easy terms. Address 

JOHN W. FOSTER, Manager, 


inyl17-ly Ficxt, Mich. 


Mound Spring Breeding Farm, 
J. W. HIBBARD, - PROPRIRTOR, 


Successor to C. Hibbard &Son, 


Bennington, Shiawassee County, Mick. 
BERKSHIRE SWINE 


of the most fashionable families. Our herd hae 
won more prizes at the leading fairs of the 
State than any other herd in the past four years. 
Pigs in pairs and trics not akin. 


SHORTHORNS. 


The following families are represented in om 
herd: Oxford Vanquish, Young Phyllis, Aée 
laide, etc. 


AMERICAN MERINOS. 


Sheep of approved breeding. Individual Mert 
aspecialty. Personalinspection invited. Cer- 
respondence solicited. 

All stock recorded and guaranteed as repre- 
sented. jeis- 


BENTON STOCK FARM 
W. B. OTTO, PROP'R, 
Four Miles Northeast of Chariotte. 


— BREBDER OF — 


PERCHERON HORSES, 


Imp. Altimo at the head of stud. Stallions, Gelé 
ings, Young Mares and mares in foal alwars om 
hand for sale. (3 Visitors will be met at traiz 
if notified. jalo-tf 


OAK RIDGE STOCK FARM 


H. L. LINTZ, PROP*’R, 
Rochester, Oakland County, Mickigan. 


BREEDER OF 


Poland-China Hogs, 
HIGH-CLASS POULTRY. 


Wyandottes, Plymouth Rocks, 
Black Spanish, Creve Cogur, 
White Leghorns, Brown Leg- 
horns, Golden Polish, Houdans, Bronze Turkeys 
and Pekin Ducks. Eggs for hatching in season 
and fowls forsale. All my breeding hogs are 
recorded in Ohio P.-C. Record. wy a0et 


Holstein Fries 


bulls, cows, heifers and calves forsale. Imeport- 
ed and home-bred. All registered. Prices 
low, or would exchange for a few thorougt: 
Shropshire ewes. A. P. CODDINGTOR, 
mr7-tf Tecumseh, Mich, 


SHORT HORNS 


FOR SALE. 


Bulls, heifers, cows and calves of choice mif- 
ing strains and sired b  high-bred bulls. Ber 
particulars address 


B. J. BIDWELL, 
Tecumseh. Mich. 


WE, the Todd Ime 


























my4tf 





fall particnl: address 
8. H. TOD 
Wakeman 


Shorthorn Bulls For Sale. 


Sired by Proud Duke of Fairview 20720, and 
Lord Barrington Hillhurst 62431, out of You 
Mary, Phyllis, Lady Elizabeth, Peri Duchess an 
Rose of Sharon cows. Also a few cows 
heifers. Reliable catalogues always on hand fer 
distribution. WM. CURTIS & SONS, 

Addison, Lenvwee Co., Mich. 

Addison is on the new Michigan and Ohie 

Railroad. Farm connected with State Telephone 


HOLSTRIN-FRIESIANS ! 


I have sbont Twenty head of fine 


Cows, Heifers and Caivos. 
for sale at reasonable prices and om easy terms, 


\ 


\ SSS 85 

















AMONTH., Agents wanted. 90 best sell- 
ing articles in the world, 1 sample free. 
Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 





$25 


what is wanted, 
jes-tf 





Write for description, prices 
A. L. FO ? 
Stockbridge, Wielka 
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ERS TWAIN. 


4; dear me what shall 


F. none like Robin, and leved 


true; 
y was none like Robin, but now 


fmie’s here 
bin and Jamie and both of them are 


r the old ornew love wins I eanna 
yet. 
bel! ll wait and see which way my 
shall set! 

soul so worried? would na do a 
g? 
e is Robin and Jamie—I canna to both 
pelong; 

Y when a-walking with Robin I think him the 


finest lad, 
nd when Jamie comes a-wooing I canna for 


long be sad! 

And whether the old or new love wins Icanna 
tell as yet. 

Alack! Aweel! I'll wait and see which way my 


heart will set! 






















































Was ever a soul so beat about? I dinna, canna 


fee 
How that Robin and Jamie can both belong to 


me! 
For Robin’s like the sunshine with eyes so sunny 


light, 
And Jamie's like the darkness with eyes of 


dusky night ; 
And whether the old or new love wins I canna 


tell as yet. 
Alack! Aweel! I'll wait and see which way my 


heart shall set! 
Was ever a soul so badgered? Whichever way 


I turn, 
Whether to Robin or Jamie, the truth I canna 
learn. 
Amany athing in Robin helps me to hold him 
dear! : 
And betwixt the old and new love my heart is 
sore beset! 
Alack! Aweel! I'll wait and see, I will na wed 
s yet! ; f 
~ —Jennie B. T. Dowe, in the Century. 
Jor 


THE EBB OF LOVE. 





A love that-wanes is an ebbing tide 

Which slowly, inch by inch, and searce per- 
ceived, ; 

With many a wave that makes brave show torise, 

Falis from the shore. No sudden treason turns 

The long accustomed loyalty to hate, 

But years brings weariness for sweet content, 

And fondness, daily sustenance of love, 

Which use should make a tribute easier paid, 

First grudged, and then withholden, starves the 
heart. 

And though compassion, or remorseful thoughts 

Of happy days departed, bring again 

The ancient tenderness in seeming flood, 

Not less itfebbs and ebbs till all is bare, 

© happy shore, the flowing title shall brim 

The empty pools, and spread dull, tangled 
weeds 

In strean ers many colored as the lights 

Which flash in northern heavens, and revive 
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Helen Willis came aleng, feeling sad 
and nervous with the thoughts that 
were pressed upon her by the failure of 
news from her father—and from an- 
other. She knew the old tars whom 
she saw standing up respectfully to 
greet her; and, sad as she was, she 
could not help smiling gratefully and 
nodding to their salutation. 

One of them hobbled out a pace, and 
with the bashfulness of a schoolboy 
addressed her: 

“Pardon me, Miss Helen, if you 
please— but have you heard any 
thing from you father, the Captain?” 

“No, Tom —I'm sorry to say ] 
haven't."’ she revlied. 








*“*HAVE YOU HEARD ANY THING FROM 
YOUR FATHER?”’ 





A few steps further brought her te | 
the door where her mother was stand- 
ing. They exchanged glances, no 
more was needed. Afrs. Willis knew 
that there was no news. The great 
cruel ocean held its secrets, if secrets 
it had, about Helen’s father, and an- 
other of whom Helen wished to hear. 

Both went into the sitting-room of 
the house. Like each of the fowr rooms 


— 


‘THR CAPTAIN'S MONBY, «4 


say that it is perfectly pataral. 
went away without giving me a chance 
te say this to you; but now that you 
have come back on so foolish an errand 
as that which seems to bring you, I feel 
that I can not say it too quick, both for 
Helen’s sake and for your own good. 
It may save you embarrassment and 
pain,” 

The subject of this very plain lesson 
had not been invited to sit down; but 
the omission did not discompose him 
any more than the reproof. He talked 
comfortably in the old rocker, regard- 
ing Mrs. Willis as though she were 
telling some interesting incident, with 
which he was not connected.. When 
she paused, he carelessly asked: 

“‘Aren’t you a little hard on me?” 

“I said,” resumed she, “that I 
thought at first that you had gone 
away on aceount of your disappoint- 
ment with Helen. But the next day 
came the news of that disgraceful af- 
fair over at Truro, where two or three 















\ Neg 


as 








‘* AREN'T YOU A LITTLE HARD ON ME P”? 





sharpers fleeced young Mix out of a 
thousand dollars, aecarda Your name 
was mentioned in the matter. I don’t 
know whether any crime was commit- 
ted, or not; but there was a great deal 


| of indignation expressed against you— 


and the feeling is not over yet. If 1 am 
not much mistaken, that affair had 
more to do with your absence than 
anything else.”’ 

Louis smiled complacently. 

“People don’t seem to have any 
charity for my little failings,’’ he said. 
“I don’t believe 'm any worse than 





which Captain Willis had repaired and | 
redeemed from the general wreck and 


to luxury as well as comfort. 
The mother and daughter both sat | 
down, and for a few moments each was | 
silent. What Captain Willis had said 
to Crawford on the day of his death, as 





The gainting blossoms of the rocks; but thou 
© heart, whence love hath ebbed, art ever bare! | 
—Alfred J. Church. | 


to his relations with these two women, 
was strictly truthful. lt could not 


|}out at my little scrapes 


the time you mention. 


other young men; but everybody cries 
as loudly 


ruin of the old home. It was not only |as though they were quite of- 
furnished but finished off with an eye fenses. But no matter; I wanted to 


tell you where I had been. I think it 


willinterest you to hear.” 


Neither of the ladies expressed the 


| slightest curiosity on the subject, but 
he went on. 


“— went down to Nantucket about 
The ‘Nellie 


You 








iscellaneons. 





= 





Victoria’s Jubilee. 


The fiftieth anniversary of Queen Vic- 


toria’s accessicn to the English throne was | 


celebrated with great enthusiasm in Eng- 
Jand on the 21st. 


The scene at Westminster Abbey was | 


most brilliant. Every seat was filled, and 
every person present was a distinguished 
person. When the identities were enumer- 
ated it seemed as if every localitv the world 
over had sent one or more of its representa- 
tive personages todo honor to England’s 
Queen on Britain’s greatest holiday. 


under one roof an audience so well and so 
brilliantly arrayed. Every man present en- 
titled to wear a uniform or decoration had 
both on. When this audience was all seat- 
ed the scene presented was incomparable. 
When the sun shone brightly through the 
noble stained windows of the Abbey, its 
rays fell upon an unaccustomed sight, and 
the picture was indescribable. This audi- 
ence, banked up as it was in the church, 
was anything but sombre. For awhile, 
when all were seated, there was quiet, but 


long ¢aough to enable the people to locate 
one another. Then there was the life of 
recognition and of gossip, and it graduated 
‘Rapidly into a noisy hum. 

, On the procession nearing the Abbey the 
troops saluted, guns fired, the bells of the 
hurches rang out merry peals and flags 
vere run up, the cheering being continued 
nntil the Queen had passed into the west 
door. After passing through tbe vestibule 
| her Majesty was conducted to the grand 
dais under the Lantern tower. Inside the. 
| Abbey the picture was one of surpassing 
beauty. The lords and ladies had arrived 


Parly. 


wiches and wine. On the entrance of the 
yueen the scene was absolutely dazzling. 
qe ladies discarded their wraps and dis- 
ved their jewels, which flashed and re- 


There | 
never, probably, in modern times assembled | 


this wis only temporary and lasted only | 


Many of them confessed that they | 
us) not breakfasted and exchanged sand- | 


| have been otherwise; it was the state- 
ment of the rough, honest sailor’s 
| heart, revealed under the shadow of 
death. They might have loved him 
| better had he been abl& to give more 
time from his ship and her voyages, to 
devote to them. As it was, they 
| looked upon him as their hero, their 
| providence on earth. Their thoughts 
were turned toward him now. 

“We shouldn’t be so anxious, 
mother,’’ Helen said, after a painful 
pause. ‘The ‘Nellie’ isn’t much over- 
due.”’ 


| ‘That is true,’? Mrs. Willis replied, | 


‘‘and she has sometimes been longer 
| than this between here and Havana; 
| but some way the thought don’t seem 
| to give me any comfort now. 


runners, but I've had such bad dreams 
lately, and always about your father. 
Three nights in succession I have seen 
the ship in my sleep. She seemed to 
be drifting over the sea, with only one 
man aboard. Aud who do you think 
it was?’ 

“Father?” 

‘‘No—Louis Hunter.” 

An exclamation from Helen startled 
Mrs. Willis, and whenshe saw its cause, 
she was startled herself. ‘The person 
she had just named stood in the door- 

yay, cap in hand and smiling. 

“Good-day, ladies,’ he said. “I 
know I must be welcome, for I just 

heard my name spoken by one of you. 

| [trust you won't be so ungracious as 
to repeat the old saying about the con- 
sequences of speaking of a certain 
nameless person.” 

‘“‘We are surprised to see you here, 
of course,’’ Mrs. Willis said, with evi- 
dent constraint. 

“And you're surprised, too, Helen?” 
he asked. 

“I did not expect to see you again 
so soon,’’ was her evasive reply. The 
dislike and repugnance expressed in 

| her face she neither wished nor was 
able to conceal. 

‘Helen told me what oecurred be- 
tween you and her,’’ said the mother. 
“Since you have come back. plain 
speaking is best. Nobody knew where 


flashed as they reflected the rays of the sun- 
yeams that found their way through the 
xansepts. 
Previous to the arrival of the Queen, Dr. 
ridge, the organist of the Abbey, played a | 
ection of sacred music. Upon her Ma- 
ty’s arrival, and immediately after the 
macion of the Royal procession in the 
‘quee outside the west door, fanfares 
e executed by the State trumpeters, who, 
heir splendid gold and crimson uni- 
as, were posted in the organ loft or 
en, which is almost in the centre of the 
“e. The moment the clergy at the 
of the procession appeared Dr. Bridge 
dthe National Anthem, at which the 
egation rose and sang the words of 





suddenly from 


tion of his hopes. 
enough there to speedily convince him | 
that there had been no change. 

Willis’ face now assumed an 
expression of severity that was rare 
with her. 


**Of course it had. 


you had gone when you disappeared so 
Provincetown, and I 
supposed at first that your disappoint- 
ment with Helen had something to do 
with it.” 


I thought my 


| absence for a time might cause her to 
| change her mind.”’ 


He looked inquiringly in the direc- 


Mrs. 


He probably saw 


“I must talk very plainly to you, 


Louis,’”’ she said. ss 


I don’t know 


them. 
Queen did not wear her State robes, 
‘as dressed in black. Across her 
she wore the broad blue ribbon of 
ter. The only other decoration she 
as that of the order of Coburg-Gotha. 
nost conspicuous figure in the pro- 
was the German Crown Prince, 
magnificent physique, set off by a 
lite uniform, shone conspicuously 
he princely throng. The Prince of 
who wore the familiar uniform, 
nsignificant in comparison. 
he dais the Princesses wore light- 


ached the dais she looked very pale 
ewhat fatigued, but she soon re- 
nd wore Pre and rae ae 
1ce the service in her 
he was surrounded by 32 members 
ral Family. 


what brings you back, nor where you 
have been, nor am I pleased to see you 
here; for you must know that your 
presence here is annoying to Helen. 
She told me of the engagement she 
had contracted at Boston when she 
came back, and 1 approved of it; but I 
must tell you that, had nothing of that 
kind stood in the way, there could 
never have been any hope for you with 
her. Her father has always treated 
you with great kindness, because you 
were adopted by the sister he loved; 
but neither he nor I have been blind to 
your defects of character nor to your 
vices. Ihave tried to treat you well 
because my husband asked me to; but 
I will not pretend that I have in the 
least overcome my dislike to you Hf 


I've | 
never believed much in signs and fore- | 


| Willis” was on her way south, and put 
in there unexpectedly; I've forgotten 
for What. Uncle Aaron met me on the 
wharf. He was surprised to see me. I 
told him some kind of astory why I left 
Provincetown, and after we had talked 
afew minutes, he asked me to make 
the trip with him. He knew that I had 
learned Spanish enough to be of help 
to him at Havana. Well, to cut’ the 
story short, I agreed, and went.” 

| You did!’ Mrs. Willis cried, rising 
and coming straight to the speaker, in | 
her excitement. ‘*Where did youleave 

| the bark?”’ 

“‘At Havana, on the second of this 
month.”’ 

‘“‘Was my husband well?” 

“Quite well, ma’am.” 

“Thank Heaven for that 
news!” she fervently exclaimed. 

“IT thought J should be entitled to 
some thanks for coming straight here 
and telling you,’’ Hunter observed. 

“Pardon me; we are both of us | 
under obligations to you. Our minds 
have been relieved of a heavy burden. 

mit what detains him?” 

With a perfectly straight face and 
easy manner did this man utter the fol- 
lowing explanation, which showed him 
to be as accomplished a liar as he was 
a scoundrel. 

“We found Havana in an uproar 
over the Lopez expedition, and the 
Captain could not dispose of his cargo. | 
After waiting there ten days for the 
excitement to subside, he concluded to 
go around to Kingston, in the island of 
Jamaica. He knew that a letter from 


good 


' an American posted at Havana at that | 


| me back to quiet your fears, and tell 


| 
} 
| 
| 








Helen shares in thus feeling I can only 


time would be detained, and perhaps | 
never reach you; so he decided to send 


you of his change of plan. The bark 
left there for Kingston on the 2d, 
but I was detained two weeks before I 
cou'd get away. I have traveled just 
as fast as I could; and here I am?”’ 

“Thank you again, Louis; we shall 
not forget how good you have been. 
When may we expect the ‘Nellie,” 
nowP”’ 

‘In about ten days more, I should 
siy.””’ 

‘I feel so overjoyed at having my 
fears dispelled in this welcome way,” 
said Mrs. Willis, ‘‘that I must go out 
and tell the news. There’s old Peter 
Mullins and the other old seamen out 
there, they'll all be glad to hear it, ag 
well as the neighbors. Helen, you wont 
mind my leaving you with Mr. Hunt- 
er a few minutes.”’ 

She put on her bonnet and went out. 
Accident had at once given Louis the 
opporunity he desired. 

PART ITI—CHAPTER IL 
LOVE THAT ENDURES. 

At the mention of the Lopez expedi- 
tion Helen’s face had paled. She said 
nothing, but looked attentively at the 
speaker, hoping that he might say 
something more on that subject. The 
anxiety of an affectionate child for a 
kind parent had been relieved; but the 
greater solicitude for another absent 
dear one still lay heavy at her heart. 
She was in this respect not different 
from other maidens, as they have been 
since time began; the love that ex- 
isted “to make the world go round”’ 
for her was not the love of father or 
mother. When Mrs. Willis had left 
the room, she continued to look steadi- 
ly and anxiously at Louis, 

“Have you any thing more to tell 
me?” she said, abruptly. 

“You don’t seem particularly thank- 
ful for what you have already heard,” 
he said, evasively. 

‘My mother has spoken for both of 











us; you know 1 love my father, and 
how glad I am to hear of his safety. I 
thank you for the trouble you have 
taken to relieve our anxiety.”’ 

“Your words make me quite happy, 
Helen.” He observed her face closely, 
and the forbidding expression of her 
eye warned him at once that he had 
offended by the familiarity of his ad- 
dress. 

“Well, pardon me, Miss Willis, if 
you will have me so formal. What I 
was about to say was, that, after the 
rebuff you gave me six weeks ago, I 
never expected to have your thanks for 
any thing.” : 

‘You spoke of the Lopez expedition,” 
she said, trying to conceal the agita- 
tion that her words caused her to feel. 
“There have been some rumors about 
its defeat; but I have not seen a news- 
paper for several days, gnd I can not 
learn what has befallen it. Do you 
bring any news of it?” 

‘Well, really, Miss Willis, that’s a 
strange subject to interest a lady! It’s 
some days since the press announced the 
garroting of Lopez himself at Havana. 
I was there that day, and—well, since 
you seem interested, I may say that I 
looked on and saw that illustrious pa- 
triot’s neck broken. But why should 
you, of all persons, want to hear about 
these unpleasant things?” 

A sudden faintness seized her upon 
hearing his reply. She turned her face 
aside to conceal her emotion; but he 
saw the white hand with an engage- 
ment-ring on the finger tremble as it 
lay in her lap. 

“I suppose I could tell you more,” 
he said. 

She turned her face again to him: it 
was composed, though very pale. Her 
voice was firm. 

“Tell me all that you know about 
it. 

‘‘Surely, for so remarkable a request 
you should be willing to tell your 
reasons.”’ 

Still hoping to conciliate her, he saw 
at once that he had gone too far in ask- 
ing this. A tinge of red colored her 
cheek, and her voice «showed sup- 
pressed anger. , 

“You are neither kind nor consider- 
ate, sir! When I rejected your offer 
six weeks ago, I told you, in answer to 
your urging, that I was engaged, and 
that the man I had promised to marry 
was in New Orleans. You might 
guess, I should think, that my reasons 
for the request I have made are con- 
nected with him. The last letter I re- 
ceived from him told me that he had 
joined Lopez, and was about embark- 
| ing for the coast of Cuba. You had no 





It was to her, life, hope, every thing; 
she could not give it up! 

“QO, my darling,” she thought, “I 
will not believe you dead! You must 
come back; you will come back.!” 

As she sat there in silence, thinking 
of him, she forgot for the time the very 
existence of the man who sat opposite 
her. It was out of no kindness to her 
that he had refrained from telling her 
outright that her lover was dead. He 


him, would increase Helen’s dislike of 
himself, and increase the obstacles to 
success with her. The exhibition of 
her intese affection for Crawford, 
which she tried not to conceal, struck | 
thorns of anger to his heart, and it was | 
with difficulty that he suppressed the | 
feeling. He determined to make ane | 
other effort to win her, and to make it | 
then. She was one of the objects for 
which his terrible crimes had been 
committed—the lesser object of the 
two in his eyes—yet he courted her 
with the eagerness with which a thor- 
oughly bad man will court a good 
woman. 

He had been talking a while before 
the sound of his voice penetrated the 
abstraction of her thoughts. Gradu- 
ally she became aware that he was re- 
newing his proffer of love. From her 
tender, devoted thought of Henry 
Crawford, she was suddenly brought 
back to earth by hearing Louis Hunter 
talk of affection and marriage. Fora 
few minutes she sat silent, speechless 
with indignation. She heard him say 
that a fellow who could join the crowd 
of vagabonds that Lopez had with 
him, could not be much better than 
they were. He had not much doubt 
that he had been shot with Crittenden’s 
party; in any event, she would never 
see him again. So now that her 
thoughtless attachment for this ad- 
venturer had come to naught, would 
she not consider the offer of the 
speaker again? He could tell her what 
he did not tell her before—what must 
be a secret for a while longer—that he 
had become suddenly wealthy while in 
Cuba. After they were married he 
woald tell her all about it; at present 
it was enough to assure her that he 
owned fifty thousand dollars. So now 
would she not marry him? She and 
her mother needed a protector, Captain 
Willis being away three-fourths of the 
time; and he had already got his con- 
sent. He believed it would give her 
father real pleasure to find him mar- 
ried to his daughter when he next re- 
turned home. 

Shocked, angry, trembling 





with 





| right to have me tell you this, but you 

have compelled it. Now will you tell 

| what you know?” 

| This man pretended to love this girl; 
perhaps he did love her as well as he 

| was capable of loving anything. 
was scheming at that instant as to how 
he could overcome her aversion to him- 
self; yet he sat there cool and unsym- 
pathetic, though he well knew that she | 
was suffering keenly in her apprehen- 
sion and anxiety. 

‘Perhaps you'll tell me his name,’’ 
he suggested, 

“lt is Henry Crawford. Now, sir, 
have you mortified and termented me 
enough?” , ‘s 

“Ierave your parde, Mise Wirtis. | 
I thoughe tv pussi0le that I might have 
heard the name mentioned among 
those of the filibusters.”’ 

“Did you hear it mentioned?” | 

“I can’t say that I did. Many names | 
of these fellows were repeated to me; | 
but I can’t be sure that this one was | 
among them. Yet, you may be tolerably | 
certain that your engagement to Mr. 
Crawford has been terminated by 
causes beyond his control, or yours.”’ 

The demon’s sneer contained in the 
words was lost upon her; it was the 
torture of the suspense she was_ suffer- 
ing that broke down her restraint, and 
made her appeal to him with a pitiful 
cry. 

“Man, if you have a spark of feeling | 
for a suffering woman, speak out! Tell 
me what you know.”’ 

“I will. I know that the leader suf- 
fered death by the garrote. I know 
that Colonel Crittenden and fifty-two 
of the party were shot just outside the 


He 








“TELL ME WHAT YOU KNOW.” 


emotion, Helen rose from her seat. 
‘*Mr. Hunter,”’ she said, with a quiet 
distinctness that assured him that he 
was hearing his final sentence, ‘‘you 
have insulted me as well as the man I 


had been governed by the fear that | 
such an announcement, coming from | 





away, f always sleep with Helen, dewn 
stairs.’’ 

“The Captain said somethiag to me 
| about the old part of the Xxouse being 
haunted. I should judge that he real- 
ly believed it. Do you, may T ask?” 

“It’s an unpleas#nt subject, sir. 
The place has so pad a name in this re- 
spect, that the neighbors will not set 
foot in it after dark. I lived here for 
years before I was married and used 
to laugh at these stories. Since then, 
I must say, I have heard some stranye 
and disturbing noises nights, off some- 
| where in the old part. I’m a religious 
woman, and don’t believe in ghosts. 
Captain Willis does, but they don’t 
seem to give him any great annoyance. 
The most unpleasant thing to me is 
the talk that it makes through the 
town; but my husband is attached to 
the place, and he won’t leave it.” 

“I don’t think the spirits will dis- 
turb me,’”’ sa:d Hunter. 

He went up to the room designated, 
immediately, and remained there till 
he was semmoned down to tea. The 
windows overlooked the bay; he drew 
a chair to one of them and sat down. 
As he looked over the wide sweep of 
waiter with all its craft, an incident oc- 
curred that for a moment struck terror 
to the soul of this man, and gave him a 
rude foretaste of the pangs of punish- 
ment. A burk had passed the cape, 
com'ng in, whose appearance re- 
minded him instantly of the ‘Nellie 
Willis.’ There were the foremast and 
mainmast square-rigged, the 


| 
| 
| 











STOOD OUT ON 
FOREHEAD. 


A COLD SWEAT HIS 





zen-mast sloop-rigged, the same cut 
of bow and stern, and she sat as low 
in the water as did the ‘‘Nellie’’ when 
full-freighted. This vessel was in fact 
the twin of “Nellie”? built and launched 


|at the same time, in the same yard; 


but Louis Hunter knew nothing of this. 


| A coldsweat stood out on his forehead. 
Could this, he asked of himself, be the | 


specter of the bark he had stranded 
and burned in the Bahamas, come up 


miz- 








contrive to inform their guest in the 
morning that she was not at liberty to 
offer him her hospitalities any lonver 
—and she fell asleep over the proble, 
Between ten and eleven o'clock there 
were no lights visible in the house. 
The night was wild and misty. The 
far-away bark of adog and the faint 
sound of bells striking on the vesselg 
in the harbor were the only noises, 





PART IIl.—CHAPTER IIL 
GHOSTLY VISITANTS, 

Mrs. Willis was drowsily conscious 
that the clock was striking twelve, 
Her sleep was not sound for the next 
hour; the intelligence of her husband’, 
safety and the perplexing events of the 
afternoon and evening would not per- 
mit the unbroken slumber that 
craved and needed. 

But the soundest sleeper would have 
been aroused by the frightful disturb- 
ance that rung through the house be. 
fore the clock struck again. Even her 
daughter, sunk in the profound rest of 
youth, health, and innocence, by her 
side, was instantly startled to wakeful- 
ness by it. 

A long-drawn cry, pealing out as 
though voicing the lowest depths of 
agony and remorse! It rose and fell 
and died away, leaving the very 
silence that succeeded horrible. . 

It was surely from somewhere in the 
house, and surely not near by. Loud 
as it was, distinct as it was, there was 
something about it that suggested that 
walls and shut doors were between. 

The two women sat up, but said 
| nothing. 
| 
| 


she 





Their arms were about each 
other; terror kept them silent. They 
listened in almost breathless suspen-: 

| The door between their chamber and 
| the sitting-room was wide open; that 
leading into the hall was ajar. From 
this hall as well as from that above, all 
| doors of communication with the old 
| part of the house had been closed and 
barred. This Mrs. Willis remembered 
| in the hours of terror that followed, 
| and she derived some little courag 
| from the thought. 

| Again that cry—or rather, this time, 

| a mocking yell, ending with a loud and 

| discordant ‘‘ha! ha!’’ 

It was unquestionably nearer than 

| the other; it sounded as though it 
might have come from one of the near- 
est rooms of the old part on the sec- 
ond floor. 

These two women were as brave as 
their sex is ever expected to be; but 
these demoniac noises, coming in the 
dead silence of the night, fillea their 
very souls with terror. The mai 
at the place and time could have heard 
them without fear and trembling is 
stronger than the most of his sex. 

“Let us get up, mother,” 
whispered. ‘We can’t stay here. 
hear that--hear it!”’ 


\ ho 


Helen 
O 


| love. 
| way to me again; you can please me 
| best by never addressing me again, on 


| where she left him, 
| returned. 


Never presume to speak in this 


any subject.” 


She went directly into her chamber 
and closed the door. Hunter still sat 
when Mrs. Willis 


“ Whore ts Belen?’ she asked. 

Re tossed his head angrily toward 
her doer The mother atonce suspect- 
ed the truth. 

**I did not think, Mr. Hunter,’”’ she 
said, ‘that after what I just said to 
you, you would intrude your attentions 


| on her again.” 


? 


“Well, madam,” he said, assuming 


a che rulness that he did not feel, 
‘after what your daughter has just 
said to me, there’s not the slightest 


| danger that I shall ever repeat my of- 


fer. A man is not likely to makea 


| fool of himself three times with one 
But, I tell you, as her moth- | 
er, that Helen has thrown away such a | 


woman. 


chance of a fortune as she will not svon 
get again.” 

Mrs. Willis looked with unconcealed 
disgust upon Hunte:. Her mind ad- 


verted to the stories she had heard of | 


his gaming. 

“You knew that my daughter's 
heart was engaged; it was not the part 
of a gentleman to try to win it. As for 
wealth, the principles I have taught 
her would forbid her sharing your ill- 


gotten gains, even if she were wholly | 


free.” 

An angry retort was on his tongue; 
but prudence bade him repress it. 

Mrs. Willis sat up stiffly, evidently 
waiting for Hunter to take his leave. 
But he had very different intentions. 
He assumed a pleasant smile and defer- 


ential manner and tone when he next 
spoke. 


“I should hope,’’ he said, ‘‘that no 


unpleasantness may remain from what 
has just occurred. I hope so from’ a 


selfish reason of my own, among 
others. Iwas hopeful that I might be 


afforded the hospitalities of this house 
for a few days.”’ 


Mrs. Willis looked really troubled. 


Nothing could have been more dis- 





walls at Havana. And I know that all 
the rest of them that haven't suffered 
violent deaths in some shape, are in 
Cuban prisons, and will spend the bal- 
ance of their lives working on forti- 
fications there or in Spain, each with 
a ball and chain to his leg. So that 
if you have any lurking fondness for 
this vagrant who you say goes by the 
name of Crawford, you’d do well to 
hope that the Spaniards have finished 
him already. It’s by far the more mer- 
ciful fate of the two." 

The strain that had wrought up her 
feelings to the point where the weak 
faint and the strong in heart suffer al- 


know now. 
more? Weuld it be a week—a month 
—a year—or would she ever know the 
truth? She bowed her head upon her 
hands; the great relief of tears was not 
denied her. 
back to that last time he had held her 
to his heart—that night, but a few 
weeks gone, and yet which seemed so 
far away in the past—when he badeher 
good-bye at the door of her aunt’s 
house in Boston. Life with this girl 
had thus far been quiet, happy, une- 
ventful, without great shocks or calam- 
ities; its largest event had been the 
love that Henry Crawford brought her. 


most 4 life-time of agony in a minute, 
was gone. She knew the worst; or 
rather, she knew all that she could 
When’ could she know 


Swiftly her thoughts went 





It’s a quiet, retired place here, and 
your husband gave me memoranda 
from which to write some letters and 
make out some accounts for him, which 
are of much importance. It will take at 
least two days to do this. I came here 
stealthily without attracting observa- 
tion: but I fear that I could not get 
away in the same manner.” 


Mrs. Willis voluntarily told Hunter 
that he could remain a few days if he 
chose, 


your husband will be pleased that you 
have invited me here.” 


ately over this room,” said Mrs. Willis. 
“You may occupy it. When he is 


agreeable than such a prospect; yet she 
felt to some extent under obligations 
to Hunter. Not an hour had passed 
‘ince he had brought her the news that 
relieved her mind of its distressing 
anxiety. Yet she felt that the request 
was one that he never should have 
made, and that his presence in the 
house would cause Helen to leave it. 
She hinted this as delicately as pos- 
sible, but he affected not to under- 
stand her meaning. 

“The fact is,” he explained, ‘that 
the Mix affair, and some other foolish 
things that I have done about here, 
will make it safer for me to seelude 
myself while I stay in Provincetown. 


The artful falsehood prevailed, and 


“Thank you, ma’am; I feel sure that 


‘The Captain’s chamber is immedi- 


here to betray him? A marine glass 
liy on the table; he snatched it up and 


looked anxiously and with trembling 
hands holding it, till the progress of 


To his | 


the vessel showed her stern. 


unbounded relief he read the words: 
“Lady Jane Grey.”’ 


Smiling at his absurd fears, he sat 
All was going 
prosperously with him: he was domi- | 


down and reflected, 
ciled in the house where the treasure 
was concealed; no living person knew 
of its existence but he. It was perfect- 
ly safe in its place of concealment. 
The next thing was to get Mrs. Willis 
and Helen out of the house; then to 
devise a secure plan to remove the 
money. 

He thought of Helen; and his brow 
darkened. would crown his 
efforts; yet without her, it would not 
be complete. 

“But she'll never see him again,” he 
thought. “I must be patient. Time 
works wonders; time will soften her 
stubborn heart when she finds he does 
|notreturn. By all the gods, I'll have 
her yet! She will have one more 
chance. The next time she'll not re- 
fuse me—and fifty thousand dollars!” 

Mrs. Willis sat alone at the tea- 
table, and her manner was anything 
but cordial. He inquired for Helen, 
and was told that she refused to meet 
Mr. Hunter. The mother added, with 
some acerbity, that Helen would go to 
Boston in the morning, to stay a week 
with her aunt. The perfect coolness 
and nonchalance of Hunter's manner 
under the delieate circumstances in 
which he appeared in her house 
had somewhat puzzled and an- 
noyed the good lady; but his 
demeanor upon hearing this an- 
| nouncement, which she had expected 

would disconcert him, not only vexed 
| but annoyed her. He merely said 
| *Ah!”’ and elevated his black eyebrows. 
| Then he fell to and ate a hearty sup- 
| per. He complimented Mrs. Willis on 
her biscuits, and ate around dozen of 
them. He almost exhausted her pa- 
tience with his calls for more tea, talk- 
ing garrulously all the time of 
different varieties of the herb, and 
what he had read about the 
modes of preparing it. When 
the tea-things were cleared away and 


Suecess 





| Mrs. Willis had returned to the sitting- | 


room, Hunter lingered, hoping that 
Helen would appear; but she did 
not. The candles were lighted and 
he was told which one: he might take 
when he was ready to retire, but 
the hint was thrown away upon him. 
Mrs. Willis wished to ask many 
questions about her husband, but 
she was so thoroughly provoked at 
her strange and unweleome guest that 
she kept silence. Finally he bade her 
good night, and went up to his: room. 
Between her annoyance and her mysti- 
fication upon Hunter's conduct, Mrs. 
Willis was in a very unsettled state of 
mind,and went in to talk the matter over | 
with Helen. But the latter, usually so | 
mild and gentle in her ways, was thor- | 
oughly aroused at the man’s rude 
persistency, and she refused even to 
talk of him. She had already packed her 
trunk, to be ready for her departure, and 
made no scruple of informing her 
mother that she should not return un- 
til Mr. Hunter had left the house. Mrs. 
Willis remained awake half an hour 
after Helen had begun to dream of 
Henry Crawford escaping from a Span- 
ish dungeon, and coming back. to her 
with a ball and chain on each: leg, his 
hands manacled, and his moustache 
shaved off. The mother perplexed her- 





self with plans.as. to how:she: should 





It was agreat clanking of chains, in- 
termingled with yells and oaths, wind- 
ing up with two pistol-shots in rapid 
succession. 


Mrs. Willis sprang up and bolted the 
door leading into the hall. Helen lit a 
candle with trembling fingers: and 
both, hastily dressed, sat holding 


hands, and shivering in silence. 

Until tardy daylight came they sat 
thus: except that once, when the weird 
noises swelled and waved in a deeper 
volume of imprecations and blasphem- 
ies, Mrs. Willis opened the great Bible 
on the stand, the precious family heir- 
loom that was on the Mayflower when 
phe anchored off the coast where 
Provincetown stands—and placed her 
her hands upon it pages, as if invok- 
jng its protection against the 


fiends 


that were raging through the house. 
Once Helen raised the curtain and 
looked out of the window. The night 


had grown foggy and dark. 

‘Let us slip out at the back door, 
mother,’ she whispered. “We can 
run over to Mrs. Tryon’s, and 
away from this awful place.’ 

Mrs. Willis half rose from her chair. 
A heavy step sounded on the stair. 
Tramp, tramp, tramp, came the foot- 
falls down tothe hall—tramp, tramp, 
tramp, they ascended in regular steps. 
A deep groan burst forth from the hall 
above—then, receding gradually into 
the old part of the house, the terrified 
listeners heard yells, shrieks, cries and 
prayers for mercy, laughter and pistol 
shots. 

**God be merciful to us!’’ gasped 
the mother. “I dare not leave this 
room. O Helen, what dreadful news 
for you and me does this night bring?” 

The hours dragged on till the dawn, 
while these poor distressed ones sat 
there together. Before the welcome 
light of the new day came, the candie 
burned out and left them for half an 
hour in the darkness. So helpless 
were they now from fear that neither 
dared to look for another and light it. 
At last Helen summoned resolution 
enough to go again to a window, raise 
the curtain, open the sash and throw 
wide the blinds. The blessed light of 
day poured into the room; in the joy 
of their relief, both fell upon their 
knees and offered a silent prayer. 

A rap at the door disturbed them. 

“Are you awake Mrs. Willis?—are 
you and your daughter alive?” 

It was the voice of Louis Hunter, 
shaking with excitement and agita- 
tion. 

The door was unfastened to him, he 
came in, looking haggard,. exhausted, 
sleepless. He stared wildly at the 
women. 


cet 
et 


(To be continued.) 








81,000 Reward 


for your labor, and more can be earned in & 
short time if you at once write to Hallett & 
Co., Portland, Maine, for information about 
work which you can do and live at home, 
wherever your locality, at a profit of from $5 
to $25 and upward daily. Some have made 
over $50inaday. All isnew. Hallett & Co- 
will start you. Capital not required. All 
ages. Both sexes. All particulars free. Those 
who are wise will write at once and learn for 
themselves. Snug little fortunes await every 
wo: ker, 


<i @™ 
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Brevity produces some very remarkable 
specimens of what the philosophers cal) nom- 
iralism. One of our correspondents had oc- 
casion to go into a store in this city to inquire 
for Dr. Abercrombie’s works, *‘The Intellec- 
tual Faculties’’ and ‘‘The Philosophy of the 
Moral Feelings.’’ When he asked for them 
the book-seller, after looking about, solemnly 
replied: *‘*I knowI haven’t any Moral Feel- 
ings and I:\doubt whether! have any Intellect- 
wl Faculties!"’ 
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Horticultural. 








THE WEST MICHIGAN HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. 





Con inuation of the Report of the Re- 


cent Meeting Held at Dougias, Allegan 


County — Interesting Discussions and 
Papers. 
Mr. Alexander Hamilton, of Ganges, an 


experienced nurseryman and peach-grower, 
read the following paper upon * Michigan 
Seedling Peaches:’’ 
Some of our most valuable peaches are 
Michigan seedlings and kinds about the 
gin and true name of which we know 
thing. The most desirable of the Michi- 


, seedlings are, L believe, Lewis Seed- 
i, Snow's Orange, Branson’s Seedling, 


rner’s Seedling, Barnard, Dumont, and 
me of the Chili seedlings. The most de- 
able of the kinds we are unable to name 
rectly are known here as Barber or 
iman, Golden Drop, Weed’s Late Barn- 
Early Yellow, Overhiser, 
Burrows peaches. In the 
Saugatuck and Ganges, es- 
where it originated, 
is the most popular of 
gan seedlings, and notwithstand- 
ts rather poor quality, is being set very 
vely, and that too by tho-e who have 
numbers in bearing. Its 
appearance, the desirable time at 
ripens, and the certainty of its 
ning each year, make it a very profitable 
) gTOW. 
Orange becoming, 
es, a great favorite with our 
i shipper, rippens after the Craw- 
ind Barnard and before the Chili gluts, 
ntiful years goes into market at 
hen peaches sell weil, while in 
when many of our leading 
ties are destroyed by the leaf curl, it 
irs full crops and sells for big prices— 


a dollar per basket, as it did two years 


Crane's 
lin and 
nships 
in Ganges 


s Seedling 


of 


uy 


Mie! 


1 largest 


as it de- 
growers. 


Snow's is 


years, 


nson’s Seedling ripens with the late 
dy and productive, and one of 
For locations where the 
ford is shy and the Chili shrivels, 

ng unless it might be the 


ts pers. 


4 


Drop, that is so desirable. 
*s Seedling Barnard ripens with 
y Barnard, which it equals in 
s s, while it is less liable to rot 
af curl, a better shipper and surer 
Dumont is of late origin but is fast 
x to the front. In size it nearly 
s the Crawford: flesh yellow, firm 
a ry sweet; pit small; ripens after the 


s: is very hardy and productive; an 
nt shipper, and considered by those 

i great acquisition. 
Chili seedlings that have originated 
nare very numerous and some 
» very much superior to the old 
Among the very 
ought here by Bradley 
, and known in the 
It is 
soil a most 
peach, and one that 
re money than any 
Mr. 


La 


l’s C ili. 
} 


York 









the Cass Chili. 
on suitable 





Mv 1 g Y. Wadsworth, 
ch B sold his entire crop of this 
Chili, in 1884 and 1885, for about 


per basket, and one entire ship- 
25 per basket, and an- 

4} bushels) for $180. 

kinds we are unable to name, 
lave attracted more attention than 
» one we call Barber or Hinman. It 
irge and beautiful as the Crawford, 


aoluar 
t going for 31 

“VU DasKets 
e 
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costs you something. But it costs us more 
in Berrien County, for we had 150 yellows 
doctors. You learned, by our experience, 
not to tamper with it. Take 1t out—burn it 
up! [Cheers.] Can we tell when a tree is 
infected? Yes; and at onceif it is in bear- 
ing: but otherwise not, in the first stages. 
It is fatal every time, and contagious in all 
stages. Some say it spreads from even the 
stump and rcots if left in the orchard. We 
do not know how it is communicated. 

Mr. D. W. Wiley—How about setting 
young trees in the places where oki ones 
had yellows? My experience is, it can be 
done. I have practiced it. It may be a 
question if it could be done where the 
disease has become general. 

Robert Reid-—I have successfully re-set, 
even where trees had peen generally de- 
stroyed. “i 

Mr. Wiley—When | see a tree with yel- 
lows, I stop all other work and takeit out; 
nor do I experiment, but take it out and do 
other work afterward. 

S. G. Shaffe-—In Casco the only things 
we think of are the ax and spade when 
we learn of the existence of a yellows tree. 

To Joseph Lannin had been assigned the 
topic “ How long do peach trees live afier 
being affected with yellows?” He re- 
marked: As Mr. Smith has said, we do 
not know the cause of yellows. Prof. Bur- 
rill thought it was bacteria, but it is not 
known whether they are the cause or the 
effect. Prof. Miles examined with a pow- 
erful microscope the leaves, frait, branches 
and roots, and found bacteria in all these 
when from diseased trees but none in any 
portion ef sound trees; but, whether this 
condition was cause or effect he could not | 
tell. Atthe American society’s meeting he 
had been shown bacteria in pear blight, | 
aud ke had seen branches inoculated with | 
it. Pear blight is believed to be certain | 
death to But he (Lannin) 
knew better. Blight will kill affected limbs | 


but not the whole tree, hence there is an | 
' 


stricken trees, 


apparent difference between blight and yel- 
lows. The bacteria are preyed upon by 
still more microscopic creatures than them- 
selves, and but for this they would multi- | 
ply into myriads. He had seen yellows in 
cultivated and uncultivated orchards, high 
land and low, well pruned and unpruned 


trees. 


One can hardly know, sometimes, 
when yellows begins. It will show in fruit 
three the normal time of 
ripening. If trees are not in bearing it shows 
first in leaves—their edges turn up and 
their points turn down. Affected trees will 
make a good growth of wood the first year 
and will blossom the second. The fruit ‘s 
larger than usual the first year and smaller 
the next, and turns color still earlier; the 

third year it is smaller yet, merely a skin | 
over the pit, and the tree always dies that 
Inoculation is not accomplished | 
by mixture of pollen, as experiments have 
proved. Yellows pits from trees in their 
first year will grow, but their product is a 
dying, dwindling thing that never becomes 
a tree. Pits of the second year will not , 
grow. Yellows issometimes propagated by 

budding. 


weeks before 


season. 


The Benton Harbor people are 





ar’y and a moderately good bearer. 
ien Drop is better 


known at] 


he Gok 


S Haven than it is here, so I shall ask | 
f our South Haven friends to tell us 

each we call Crane’s Early Yellow 

e earliest yellow-fleshed peach shipped 
Fennville. It is, when wellcultivated, 

tne size of a Crawford, very produc- 
-autiful orange yellow with deep 


just as the Hale 
similar to the 


ind comes in 


out: is somewhat 


South Haven fruit known in that vicinity 
he Hamlin, Burns, and Overhiser 
With these and a few other varieties 


w 1 are required to make a complete suc- 
ipening, peach growing, even 

i fair locations within the Michigan peach 
elt, which reaches far north, as well as 
south of Douglas, can not fail to be a suc- 
cess. 

In the which followed Mr. 
Merritt said he had tried the Golden Drop. 


sssion of 1 


discussion 





At first it was golden indeed, but later, 
though larger than at first, it has lacked 
color; yet he deems it a very good peach and 


would plant itif ithad none. The fault 
noted may have come from over-fertilization 
and peculiar It bears young, 
freely,, and continuously. He deemed it a 
great acquisition. 

J. J. Atherley—It is not as hardy as 
Chili, and ripens just after. His fruits of 
this sort had lost color also and were small, 
t ie thought the former was caused by 
over-bearing. He would be cautious about 


setting It. 


season. 


Replying to a question, Mr. Hamilton 
the seedlings mentioned in his paper 
were hardy. 

W. A. Brown—These new varieties 
should haya permanent names. For in- 
Stance, which is it: Barber or Hinman? 

Mr. Hamilton—This is not a Michigan 
peach, but it would be well to find its true 
name or give it one that all will recognize. 
It was shown at the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Pomological Society, last year, but no 
one could name it. 

Secretary LaFleur offered a resolution for 
the appointment of a committee of three to 
correct improper names, establish correct 
ones, and give names to new seedlings. 
The resolution was adopted, and Messrs. 
(. H. LaFleur, W. A. Brown and J. P. 
Wade were appointed and instructed to re- 
port at the Society’s next meeting. 

“When and how to destroy the borer” 
was responded to by Levi Loomis. He 
Dig him out, it’s the only way; or 
Wire him out, which is practically the same 
ung. Do it in the spring. The borer 
ides in chip manure when placed about 
Therefore don’t put it there. Not 
So with forest leaves. Care should be 
taken, in digging borers, not to scratch the 
roots more than necessary. Better let the 
grub stay than set careless men to hunt 
him. Never fail to cover up the roots and 
Crown in the fall, as this prevents to some 
€xtent deposit of the eggs. 

W. A. Rrown—Take them out in May 
and September. 

S. R. Lewis—The egg is deposited in 
August. Bandages with something offen 
*\ve upon them will prevent the laying of 
the eggs; then, if we had taken out all the 
stubs the previous spring, we could finish 
the business in one year. 

“The contagious nature of yellows’”’ 
brought out W. A. Smith in some terse 
aud earnest remarks: This topic is an un- 
Prvfitable one. No mam knows anything- 
about it—literally nothing. It is, like 
pluero-pneumonia and pear blight, con- 
‘agious, and can like them be stamped out 
by but one means—extermination. This 


; often 


scoffed at for having tried to cure 
yellows. But they were anxious to save 
their trees, not knowing that the disease 
was incurable. But for their mistakes and 
mine, you at Douglas would not be in 
your prosperous condition. You learned by 
our errors and losses that the only way to 
treat yellows is to dig it right out and burn it. 
Mr. Whitehead ventured the opinion that 
yellows is caused by bacteria, as certain | 
diseases of men are by microbes, and will 
eventually be curable. 

Mr. LaFleur mentioned a grower who was , 
positive he could cure yellows. He used | 
three tons of ‘‘ cure ’’ but had to destroy 300 
trees in the succeeding two years. 


President Phillips then read the follow- 
ing paper upon ‘‘ Cultivation and manage- 
ment of grapes.’’ 





The first point is location. I prefer high 
grounds and hillsides sloping to the south 
or southeast, surrounded with good river ; 
drainage. The second point, quite essen- 
tial to the success of the vineyardist, is the 
soil. It used to be said that grapes would 
grow on the poorest soil we had. It now 
takes good soil and that needs to be fed 
liberally from year to year. For the fol- 
lowing three varieties, Worden, Niagara 
and Brighton, I prefer a sandy loam soil. 
I speak of only three varieties, because I 
consider them the best three varieties to 
raise for money on this lake shore. All 
grapes succeed best on lands well cultivat- 
ed and drained. Grapes do not like wet 
feet. Nor will they try to do well with 
them. For wet ground is cold and un- 
healthy, causing the vines to decay, and 
soon they die with premature old age. This 
will not be the case on lands drained so 
that heat and air can penetrate to the roots. 

The next important step is the prepara- 
tion of the soil. As cut-worms’are very 
trouvlesome on this lake shore, | would ad- 
vise, on grounds to be planted with vines 
the coming fall or the following spring, the | 
sowing of buckwheat the last of June. 
When in full bloom plow under. This is a 
dead-shot against cut worms and all em- 
bryo insect life or larve in the ground. The 
poisonous gases contained in the bloom of 
the buckwheat do the work. Before plant- 
ing, cultivate the ground thoroughly. Then 
roli and mark out in rows nine feet apart, 
and set your vines ten feet apart in the row. 
I prefer first-class yearling plants in prefer- 
ence to any other. I would trim the roots 
to from ten to twelve inches in length. The 
hole should be dug a foot deep, leaving a 
slight cone or elevation in the center. Set 
your plant and spread the roots evenly and 
weil. Cover the roots four inches or more 
with fresh surface soil, well pressed around 
them. Now add, if you have it, some well- 
rotted manure or fertilizer, a handful or 
two mixed with unleached ashes. Then 
fill up, pressing in the dirt compactly. 

Cultivate well the first year, and in the 
fall cut back to three buds. Mulch the 
‘vines and do it well The second year cul- 
tivate thoroughly. Give the vines an early 
start and keep them growing, and do not 
let them become stunted. If you do they 
will never get over it. For the first three 
or four years, until the vineyard is thorough- 
ly established and able to resist the attack 
of the cutworm, I would cultivate well till 
the first of July, then sow to buckwheat 
and plow under when in full bloom. 

It has been said one of the greatest faults 
in the management of a vineyard is not 
strengthening the vine by trimming. It 
seems to me it is very important that we 
have a thorough knowledge of the strength 
of the vines in our vineyards, and then trim 
in proportion to their strength. Then again, 
do not let young vines bear too heavily; 
and even old established vineyards must be 
guarded in this respect. Let us grow less 
fruit and of better quality. Letus cultivate 
more evenly, trim more evenly, fertilize 
more evenly, and have more even vineyards; 
and I believe it will be more profitable in 
the end. 

Now as regards trimming the vines: The 
second year, if vines have made good 
growth, trim back to two feet orless. If 
growth is weak, cut back again to three 
buds, mulching well preparatory for winter. 
The third year train your vines to what is 








called the Knigin system-—first wire two 
and one-four® feet from the ground; 
second wire /wo and one-half feet higher. 
Train your Vines to these two wires, leaving 
two arms0n each vine. When arms have 
made agrowth of four or five feet, pinch 
them Sack In trimming the coming fall or 
following spring, cut back each arm to five 
or4ix buds. The fourth year, the vines 
baving now become strong, leave the arms 
fonger—say eight or nine buds, which is 
sufficient wood fora full crop of fine fruit 
of the best quality. Let me caution all to 
never overload a vine, as this is one of the 
greatest curses of the vineyard. If at the 
end of the fourth year your vineyard is un- 
even, some vines weak, such vines should 
be cut back in proportion as they are weak; 
and manure well—do not let them bear much 
ifany. Do this from year to year, and ina 
few years your vines will all be up to the 
Same standard in strength and productive- 
hess, and will please your eye by their 
beauty and gladden your heart by giving 
abundant proof of the success of your labors. 
For vineyards, all things considered, 1 re- 
gard unleached ashes the best fertilizer 
known. A ton of hardwood ashes contains 
320 pounds of potash, worth $16, 105 pounds 
of phosphorie acid (insoluble) worth $5.25. 
Omitting all the other ash constituents, 
which have some value of themselves, the 
potash and phosphoric acid of a ton of sueh 
ashes are worth $21.25, or nearly six times 
the value of a ton of fresh horse dung. 
Summer pruning, also the importance of 
handling and marketing our grapes in the 
best condition, so as to bring us the best re- 
turns, the ength of this article will not 
permit me to take up fully; but I will say 
in a word, itis my practice to pinch back 
the bearing shoots to within two or three 
Jeaves of the fruit. As to marketing, pack 
well and send none but good fruit to mar- 
ket. And I wish to say, and also to impress 
it upon the mind and memory of every 





‘form; and further, to pinch 


‘of 20. 


it sells for great prices. 
' 
| this 


grape grower present, that there is nothing 
so disastrous to the grape market as_ the 
shipping of green grapes early in the season. 
it is sure to bring prices down to a low 
point, and once down it is hard to bring 
them up again. The consumer who has 
been waiting patiently for the grape season 
to open buys them with the expectation of 
finding them ripe and delicious; but instead 
finds them sour and unfit to eat. The con- 
sequence is it will be some time before he 
willtry his chance again. Thus the market 
becomes seriously damaged at the outset. 
In conclusion, brother grape-growers, let 
me L-t us profit by each other’s 


say: 
wisdom and counsel. Let us strive to climb 
to the last round of the ladder in the 


growing and training of the vine, and God 
will give us as a reward beautiful fruit to 
behold, pleasant and delicious to the taste, 
akin to that golden fruit that grows in all 
its magnificent beauty on the banks of the 
river of life that flows from the fountain 
of God. 

Replying to a question by Mr. Lannin, 
Mr. Phillips said he pinches back the new 
the grapes begin to 
off all super- 


growth as soon as 
fluous shoots and keep this 
would in raising peach trees. 

W. A. Smith: Itis noticeable that Mr. 
Phillips recommends but three 
Ten or twelve years ago there was a great 
boom for the Iona. I was one of its vic- 
tims; for, while the Iona one of our 
finest grapes it is a failure 19 times out 
Of Mr. Phillips’ three sorts there 
is but one I can recommend—the Worden. 
It not grown as long as the 
Concord, but is promising. There is at 
present a great boom for the Niagara and 
But is it safe for 
society to recommend it for general 
culture? Its quality is not better than that 
of the Concord, it has not proved hardy, 
and it is not free from rot. I knew of a 
vineyard of four acres of three-year-old 
Niagaras that last fall were in perfect 
order. Now only one in ten rods is alive 
and the rest are dead to the ground. A 
neighboring plat is in the same condition. 
These growers say it rots worse than Con- 
cord, when they get any at all. Location 
has much to do with such results, but L 
insist it is not safe for us to recommend 
it for general culture. 

Mr. Phillips: I think the quality of the 


up as you 


varieties. 


is 


has been 


| Niagara better than that of the Concord, 


and it was so considered at the meetings of 
the American society. It has sold very 
high in the market, even outselling Cataw- 
ba. I not only consider it superior in 
qnality to Concord, but prefer it above 
any of the California grapes. I have never 
before heard rot or mildew charged against 
it. 

H. H. Hayes, of Talmage, Ottawa coun- 
ty: Ihave nothing to say against the Nia- 
gara. I set 500 vines in 1882 and got $1,650 
net from them, up to date. I have had 
no winter-killing; they are in fine condition 
now; not a bud was dead this spring. 
The vines are on high land, aclay loam soil, 
and the @ercury went ten degrees below 
last winter, on the hill. Some vines are 
60 feet lower than that point but are in 
perfect order now. I set 3,000 more this 
spring. I got ten cents per pound for last 
year’s crop. Porous soil is not good for the 
Niagara. My place is 20 miles from the 
lake. LIcut back in July, do not allow the 
vines to over-bear, and have always had 
good results. 

A. C. Merritt: I have seen several vine- 
yards of Niagaras out of condition but al- 
ways found a sufficient reason for it. I set 
mine five years ago, in two lots. In the lo- 
cation I thought the best they were a com- 
plete failure although great pains were 
taken. Why they failed I do not know. It 
may have been the lake winds. In the 
other place I did not lay the vines down. 
I do not want vines that cannot stand up 
and take care of themselves. But there 
they have been successful. They were set 
on ordinary soil and not cultivated as well 
as I would do now if beginning anew. I 
sold $985 worth of fruit last year from less 
than 600 vines. They have never been pro- 
tected at all. But last spring (1886) I left 
too much wood and permitted them to over- 
bear. Hence all present damage to the vines 
I attribute to my own neglect. Mr. Merritt 
highly recommended Mr. Woodward and 
other members of the Niagara Grape Co., as 
to their personal character, being well 
acquainted with them. 

L. H. Wilecox—The Niagara has some 
good points and some poor ones. We at 
Benton Harbor cannot commend it. It 
winter-kills and so does not yield well. 
But-in the market it is the best of all grapes. 

President Phillips—We like it in Ottawa 
county because we can grow it; you in Ber- 
rien County dislike it only for the opposite 
reason. 

W. A. Brown—I think if planted on high 
land about Benton Harbor it would be suc- 
cessful. 

J. H. Lannin—The members of the 
Niagara Grape Co. are gentlemen and are 
always more liberal than the terms of their 
contract. The Niagara grape is a magni- 
ficent grower, and I belieye it to be hardy. 
With me it rotted a little last year. Mer- 
cury did not go as low last winter as it did 


the winter preceding it; yet my vines, 
which went through the former season un- 
harmed, were in the latter damaged. This 
result is due, I think, to peculiarities of sea- 
son. Last October there were two weeks of 
very warm weather. 1 had pinched back 
my vines early anda second time; and I 
think the wood was 80 ripe that in the late 
and warm weather the buds started were 
killed, to such an extent that I shall have 
but halfa crop this season. But, as the 
opposite of this, to test the hardiness of the 
Niagara, I in the season of 1885 trained 
a vine seventeen feet long and left it six 
feet high; and although in the succeeding 
winter mercury went seventeen degrees be- 
low, every bud on that vine started and 
grew the following season. 

Mr. Phillips—I got ten cents per pound 
for Niagaras last season and but three 
cents for Concords. 

W. A. Smith—I have no antagonism to 
the Niagara. But lsay we should not re- 
commend it for general cultivation when it 
fails in some places. Its test is not yet 
fully made. By my own taste its flavor is 
inferior to that of the Concord; but quality 
of fruit is wholly a matter of taste. I 
think I shall soon try to grow the Niagara 
myself. 

A. Adams—Its quality is not better than 
that of the Coneord. It sells high be+ause 
it isa novelty. I think that by the time all 
the vines new set are in bearing, some new 
grape will ‘‘take the starch out of it.’ 

T. W. Merritt—Some of A. C. Merritt’s 

vines did not overbear last year and such 
are all right now. The Niagara is musky, 
but that is a flavor many people like. The 
fruit of Niagara may be shipped to Califor- 
nia and back and still be in good condition, 
while the Concord is a poor shipper. Set 
grape vines no deeper than you can culti- 
vate, but be sure to set them that deep, 
Invert the soil as deeply as possible and set 
at that depth. 
A. C. Merritt—I do not think the Ni- 
agara’s leaf will resist mildew as well as the 
Conecord’s. The fruit will rot when Con- 
cords do, but not otherwise. My vineyard’s 
soil runs from sand to clay loam, the vines 
doing best on the latter. The clays are 
best for grapes. 

Mr. Adams—What can 
Pocklington and Prentiss? 

Mr. Lannin—I had some Pocklingtons 
but got three times as much fruit from Ni- 
agaras. They are not now hurt by winters; 
but they will drop their fruit unless it is 
gathered at just the right time; its bunches 
are small, and although it is hardy I would 
not advise any one to plant it. The Amer- 
ican Society voted on choice of white grapes 
and Niagara got two-thirds of the ballots. 
Mr. Phillips—I set the Prentiss and it 
killed out quickly. 

Mr. Lannin—The Empire State froze al- 
most to the ground last winter. I have now 
one little bunch and am caring for it with 
much solicitude. 

Mr. Phillips—My Brightons bore for the 
first time last year and were magnificent. 
They grow strongly and areof good quality. 

Mr. Nye—In Ohio I have known the 
Brighton to show no mildew at a time when 
the Concord did show it. 

(Concluded next week.) 


—_—_s+eo———_——- 


be said of the 


Keeping Fruit. 

Plums can be kept three or four months 
if kept air tight. Gather them on a dry, 
light day, very carefully, taking care to get 
the stems to all of them, then spread them 
out carefully in a dry, airy room, and leave 
them three to four days. Afterward pack 
them in wheat bran, in such vessels as can 
be sealed up air-tight, and so that every 
plum is surrounded by bran. Steam them 
a little before using and they will regain 
their natural form. or, leave nice speci- 
mens on the trees as long as the weather 
will permit, gather them carefully with the 
stems, wrap each one with white tissue 
paper, then put them on straw in layers 
and cover with mats (of course in a suit- 
able room). In this way they will keep 
until the last of January. Peaches and 
apricots can be kept as follows: Take 
clear white sand and wash it until the 
water will run off clear, dry it in the sun or 
in an oven, then dampen the sand with 
brandy. Gather the fruit before it is quite 
ripe, wipe them off with a damp cloth and 
wrap in tissue paper. Now take a good 
box, jar, or whatever is suitable, put ina 
layer of the sand, then a layer of the fruit, 
so as they will not touch one another, then 
a layer of sand, and so on, until the vessel 
is full, after which it must be shut np as 
tight as possible and be put in a room that 
is neither too damp nor too cold.—Horti- 
cultural Times. 





The Asparagus Bed. 


A contributor tothe WV. Y. Herald says 

The ground broken for an asparagus bed 
should be warm, as the great desideratum 
of course is earliness; of a loamy texture 
and in good heart; it must also be properly 
drained. It is not necessary to dig out the 
soil and make a substratum of oyster shells 
or bones, assome writers maintain is ab- 
solutely necessary. This work is unneces- 
sary where the ground is properly drained, 
and the application of bone dust or super- 
phosphate on the surface as a top dressing 
after the bed has been established is vastly 
preferable and more profitable. 

The ground should all be spaded to a 
depth of three feet, and heavily manured 
and made as ‘ fine as silk.’’ The manure 
applied should be fully rotted and should be 
thoroughly mixed with the soil. The plants, 
which can be purchased at a low rate from 
any seedsman, should be two years old and 
should be planted at a depth of one foot, 
and the rows should be at least one foot 
apart. 

The best way to plant them is to make. a 
trench, as for celery. The earth should be 
pressed well down upon them—not beating 
down hard, though. After this the bed is 
to be left to itself till the approach of the 
first rain storm, when it should receive a 
top dressing of salt, applied so as to make 
the ground appear as if covered with snow. 

Some authorities contend that salt is of 
no benefit, to which the reply has been 
made that in those localities where salt is 
not beneficial it will be fouud that tere are 
salt breezes. Be that asit may, in inland 
localities, at least, salt is beneficial an@ so 
is superphosphate. The top dressing of 
salt is to be applied every spring after the 
frost is out of the ground and that of super- 
phosphate about ten days later. 

Thetime for setting out asparagus plants 





is in the spring, and depends, of course, to 
a great extent upon the weather. The 
month of April, if mild, will be found to 
answer. ‘The first season after the asparagus 
plants have been set there will be a growth 
more or less great, and the less cutting that 
is done the better for the future mainte- 
nance and prosperity of the bed. But the 
following season there will be a large 
growth, from which ample cuttings may be 
made for two months in the spring, after 
which the bed should be let severely alone 
till the following spring is at hand. 

Every autumn on the approach of frost 
the tops shovld be cut down over the bed 
and as much stable manure thrown over 
the bed as may be requisite according to 
the severity of the season to protect the bed 
from freezing. In the spring this is taken 
off, and the finer portions of the manure 
which will have remained on the plot can be 
raked into the soil with a large garden rake. 
Under this treatment the asparagus makes 
an early start. 

—_—_ 39 _____—_ 


The Pineapple. 


The pineapple is an American fruit, being 
a native of Mexico, southward to Brazil. 
In that country it is raised on a very exten- 
sive scale, being cultivated not only for con- 
sumption in its native home, but for expor- 
tation to almost every quarter of the globe. 
One reason for speaking of the pineapple 
here is, that this delicious fruit of the 
tropics is very popular avd readily submits 
to cultivation under glass. This cannot be 
SO well said of all tropical fruits. Not only 
is the raising of the fruit under glass not 
very difficult, but the product here is far 
superior in size, quality, and beauty to the 
fruit we meet in the markets. This is to 
be accounted for in two ways: first, the im- 
ported fruit is gathered in an immature 
state, to aid its keeping. Secondly, the cul 
tivated varieties have been much improved 
upon, just as most of our garden fruits have 
also been. We trust that among our ama- 
teur readers there are some who take enough 
interest in gardening that in time they may 
be situated so as to try their hand at this 
fine branch of gardening under glass. Not 
only will they find the plant interesting for 
the fruit it bears, but it is also decidedly 
ornamental. There is a variety which has 
beautifully striped leaves that is solely 
grown forornament. We must understand, 
of course, that if the Pineapple is a product 
of an American plant, it is a comparatively 
new fruit to the world. Of the banana, 
cocoanut and other well-known fruits, it 
may be said, they have been known and 
cultivated from remote ages. The first pine- 
apple was taken to Europe only in 1555. It 
was received, among other products of the 
then newly-discovered country, with great 
interest. Sometimes its singular appear- 
ance seems to have excited fear. It is said, 
for instance, that the suspicious king, 
Charles V., of Germany, when given a hand- 
some pineapple mistrusted it, and would 
not taste it. While the pineapple isa na- 
tive of America, it has been introduced into 
the tropical parts of the Eastern hemisphere 
very generally by the present time. We 
but lately read an account by a traveler in 
the Congo Valley of Africa, in which he 
speaks of this fruit growing wild and as 
common there as blackberries do with us. 
He tells how this was brought about, but 
before we relate this we would explain that 
the plant propagates by suckers appearing 
below the fruit, which root readily when 
the fruit is mature. The top of the fruit 
will always root and make plants. The 
traveller referred to says that along the 
trade routes of the Congo regions, the way- 
sides are strewn with the leavings of the 
fruit as it is eaten, and these taking root in 
the rich, red soil, serve to spread the plant 
along the path for long distances. The in- 
habitants come a great way to the valley 
for the golden fruit, which forms a large 
part of their diet. It is said that the very 
skin of the people turns yellowish from al- 
most wholly living on the golden flesh. So 
common is the fruit in fact, that even dogs 
and other domestic animals live on this diet. 
The enormous quantities that are consumed 
in this country is astonishing, and yet year 
after year we find the consumption and 
production too greatly upon the increase. 
When fully ripened and in good condition, 
the pineapple is one of the most luscious 
fruits gown.—Horticultural Times. 





Plum Growing. 


A correspondent of the Indiana Farmer 
says that in conversing with fruit men he 
finds that the best success with plums has 
been in yards where pigs and poultry are 
confined, and where the ground is kept 
hard and bare, and all insects and defec- 
tive fruit that drops are picked up. 


One man said his grove of plums set full 
every year, but the curculio took about all of 
them. One spring a large lot of frozen 
turnips were scattered in among the trees, 
and for a few years no curculio touched his 
plums. The ground was too strong of 
turnip for them. 


Another man said his plum orchard in 
Illinois set full each year, but curculio took 
all. He told his wife he would cut all 
down and useit for a hog yard; his wife 
said no, fence it in and putin thepigs. He 
did so and ever after had a good crop of 
fine plums, 

One man in Lowa bought a large lot of 
fine plum trees called the Spanish King. He 
set them in his poultry lot, and in due time 
they commenced bearing and every year 
bore a good crop of large, fine plums. His 
neighbors thought it all due to the hardy 
variety, and he sold all the cions every year 
at a big price. 

Equal parts air slaked lime and ashes, 
with a little soot and sulphur mixed and 
scattered over the ground, just as the fruit 
begins to form, is a good preventive as well 
as a good fertilizer. 


A New Apple Pest. 


Prof. C. V. Riley gives the following de- 
scription of a new apple pest, the apple 
leaf flea beetle, (Haltica punctipennis, Le 
Conte) which has been very destructive in 
Missouri and Texas: 

‘As long ago as 1872 1 found the larve of 
a little flea beetle known as Haltica Puncti- 
pennis in Missouri, feeding upon hawthorn. 
In 1877 I found it again in Colorado, but 
the species has never been considered in- 





jurious until the present year. This spring,’ 


however, it has appeared in great numbers 
in the vicinity of Dallas, Tex., and of 





Gainesville, Tex. Mr. J. R. Johnson, of 


Dallas, writes that they appeared in great 
numbers about the first week in May, and 
that within two or three days they had de- 
stroyed his entire lot of apple and pear 
grafts. They then removed to his one and 
two year old apple trees. Mr. Johnson had 
never been troubled with them before, al- 
though he remembers to have seen them in 
limited numbers in 1883 upon his young 
apples. 

The habits and general appearance of this 
new apple pest are quite similar to those of 
the grapevine flea beetle (H. Chalybea). 
The larva is rather slender, dark yellow” 
brown in color, with darker head, and pro- 
thoracic shield, and each segment bears 
four transverse dorsal warts. The legs are 
black, and project out at the sides of the 
thorax. 

The adult beetle is shining green rather 
than steel-blue, and is distinguished from 
the grapevine flea beetle by its smaller size 
and by the numerous minute impressed dots 
on its thorax and wing covers. 

This insect, although exciting consider- 
able alarm, will easily be subdued by arsen- 
ical poisons, the use of which is well under- 
stood in Texas. Mr. Johnson has already 
applied Paris green in its dry. form with 
good results. 


Horticultural Notes. 





JOHN M. STAHL says fruit-growers do not 
place a proper estimate on the value of wood 
ashes. They are worth more to the horticul- 
turist than the grain-grower, but cannot take 
the place of other manures. 





Mr. 8.8. BatLey, of East Paris, Kent Co., 
raises large quantities of strawberries. “He 
thinks the Cumberland the best berry, though 
the Maggie leads all others in yield. The 
May King, a new variety, promised well with 
him. 





P. M. AUGUR, who knows all about straw- 
berries, says nitrate of soda must be used 
with extreme caution on that fruit, as its 
caustic effects are very harmful if used to 
any_excess. Sulphate of ammonia is safer; 
yard manures previously applied to the soil, 
still better. 





IT is a well-known fact that the horseradish 
does not produce seed. As far as observa- 
tions go, it is evident that one reason, at least, 
why the horseradish does not seed is the al- 
most complete failure of the stamens to pro- 
duce the fertilizing dust. The plant propa- 
gates itself so readily under ground that it 
prebably finds little or no need of seeds. 





THE use of salt on asparagus is confined to 
the keeping down of weeds during cutting 
time. Too much of it will injure asparagus 
but alight application is harmless; as for 
plant food, salt does not answer, and we 
must look to good manure and fertilizers for 
this purpose, is indeed no trouble in 
growing at all commensurate 
with the comfort of having a good supply of 


it. 


There 
asparagus, 





WeE use too much Paris green or London 
purple with the plaster. Thething is to mix 
them thoroughly. One pound of pure Paris 
green will suffice for two barrels of plaster if 


| we Only take the time to mix them thorough- 


ly. In this case the mixture is practically 
non-poisonous; that is to say, no person or 
animal, by any accident, is liable to eat 
enough of it to harm him. We regard the 
above as an important suggestion.—Rural 
New Yorker. 





FRUIT-GROWERS are sometimes advised by 
those who are not informed to hang dishes of 
sweetened water or corn-cobs sweetened with 
thick molasses in their fruit trees to trap the 
curculio and codling moth. The remedy has 
been repeatedly tested at the Agricultural 
College and found worthless in practice. Paris 
green forthe codling moth and the jarring 
process so often described in these columns 
for the curculio are the reliable methods of 
extermination. 





Tue Columbus, O., Horticultural Society 
held a ‘‘ strawberry meeting’’ recently. The 
berry was treated from almost every point of 
view. Here is the programme: ‘‘From a 
Botanical Standpoint,’’ ‘‘From a Culinary 
Standpoint,’”’ ‘‘From an Originator’s Stand- 
point,’’ ‘‘From an Entomologist’s Stand- 
point,’’ From a Literary Standpoint,’’ ‘*‘ From 
aChemical Standpoint,’”’ and ** From an Ex- 
perimenter’s Standpoint.’’ This plan of se- 
lecting one fruit and treating it from all sides 
is an admirable one. 





THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL is The Niagara’ 
Falls Route to Buffalo, New York, Boston and 
New Engiand, as well as to the St. Lawrence, 
Thousand Islands, Montreal, Catskill and 
White Mourtains, Paul Smith’s, Fabyan’s, 
Saratoga, and other springs and watering 
places of the East. It is also the direct route 
to Mackinac Island, the lakes and trout and 
grayling streams of Northern Michigan, To- 
ronto and Ottawa, Sister Lakes, St. Clair and 
other summer resorts. These are described 
in alittle book, ‘‘ In Summer Days,’’ which 
will be sent to any address, on receipt of two 
stamps for postage, by O. W. Ruggles, Gen. 
Pass’r. Ag’t., Chicago, Ill. 











NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Over 6, 000,000 PEOPLEUSE 


FERRY’S SEEDS 






D.M. FERRY & CO. 
are admitted to be the 
LARGEST SEEDSMEN 


in the world, 


t 
D.M. 







Detroit, Mich. 


ONIONS ON MUCK SOIL 


On receipt of 50c I willsend post paid my book 
ving full directions for growing onions on 
Grek Soil. It gives directions for drainin 
swamps, fittingthem for onions, quantity an 
kinds of seeds to sow, implements to use, tilling, 
harvesting, housing, and selling the crop. Also 
a formula for a home-made fertilizer that costs 
only $5 per acre. Send postal note. Address 
(31-tf C. Cc. TAYLOR, Ovid, Mich. 


SEND FOR THE 


PERFECTION FORCE PUMP, 


and spray your Orchards, Gardens, Grapevines 








ete., with insecticides, and clear your poultry 
houses of mites. Cheap grey om e. dniy $2. 
ress 


if desired. 
Sent by °xPMRS. M, 4. FULLER (DILL), 
m2-8t 


Bow 297, Fenton, Mich. 
Go South Same for partey Buy a Home 








are. E.C. LINDSEY & Co., Norfolk, Va. 
é ma0-18t 























































































































































The importance of purifying the blood can- 
not be overestimated, for without pure blood 
you cannot enjoy good health. . 

At this season nearly every one needs @ 
good medicine to purify, vitalize, and enrich 
the blood, and we ask you to try Hood’s 

H Sarsaparilla. It strengthens 
Peculiar and builds up the system, 
creates an appetite, and tones the digestion, 
while it eradicates disease. The peculiar 
combination, proportion, and preparation 
of the vegetable remedies used give to 
Hood's Sarsaparilla pecul- 
lar curative rant No To ltself 
other medicine has such a record of wonderful 
cures. If you have made up your mind to 
buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla do not be induced to 
take any other instead. It is a Peculiar 
Medicine, and is worthy your confidence, 

Hood's Sarsaparilla is sold by all druggists. 
Prepared by C. 1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL 


Depot foot of Third street. Ticket offices, 06 
Woodward avenue, corner of Jefferson avenue, 
Merrill block, and at depot. All trains arrive 
aud depart on Central Standard time. 
Leave, 
going west. 








Arrive, 
Chicago Trains. 





New York Limit’d Exp. 
Mail, via Main & Airline 
as | | 
Kal. & 3 Rivers Accom’n 
Evening Express........ §8.00pm 
Pacific Express......... §9.15 pm 
GRAND RAPIDS TRAINS. 
Day Express............ *9.10am 
Grand Rapids Express.. *4.00 pm *11.50am 
Night Express...... §9.15 pm *6.00a mp 
SAGINAW AND BAY CITY TRAENS. 
Bay City and Saginaw... *8.35am §9.10 pm 
Mack’aw & Marq’tte Ex. §5.40pm *11.00 4 m 
Night Express.......... t11.00pm *6.05 & 
Alpena Express..... *9.30 am *5.35 pm 
TOLEDO TRAINS. 
Scuthern Express..... §825am 
St. L., Cin., Clev. &Col’s §2.45 pm 
Grosse Isle Accomoda’n *4.40 pm 
Cincinnati Express..... §7.20 pm 
Pacific Express...... §9.08 p m 
Canada Division 


Buffalo and To- Leave, 
ronto Trains. going east. 


§1.30 p m 
47.00 & De 
*910am 
*4.00 pm 


96.00 am 
6.45 Dp @D 


§8. 10a m 
§ll.45am 
7 50am 
5.25 pm 
§10.50 pm 





Accommodation ....... 
Atlantic & Pacific Exp. 
New York & Boston Ex. 
Special New York Exp. 
Limited Express 
§Daily. 


*5.00 am 

§6.10 a m 
$12.05 p m 

*7.15_m 
§10.55 p m 
*Except Sunday. +tExcept Saturday. 
yExcept Monday. 

CHAS. A. WARREN, O. W RUGGLES, 
City P. & T. Agt, Gen’l P. & T. Agt., 
June 1, 1887. Detroit. Chicago, Ih. 


Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic R’y. 

The Soo-Mackinaw Short Line, 

Only direct route between the East and South 
and the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 

WEstT, Time Table. 

Read Down. In effect May 1 

tA M. +P.M Le’ve 

ance Detroit 





tAM., *AM P. 
7 00 3: . St. Ignace 1 5 
7 #2 .»»-. Moran 5 
8 15 f . Palms 4 
8 28 sss . Ozark . ° 4 
9 38 8 27 .. Sault Junction .. 2 
10 28 8 5: .. Newberry .... 2 
11 00 8 5S . Dollarville .... 1 
11 25 g MeMillan ..... 1 
12 20 DO ss ccs FE fc kaves 9 
1 O07 10 00 113 
hens 10 . Reedsboro 
2 22 10 £ . .Munising 1) 
3 16 11 Au Train .... a 
3 48 11 . Rock River ... 8 
4 05 Re Oe Nauxes 2” ere 8 
4 26 12 .... Sand River ... 8 
5 30 12 Marquette .... “ 
tA.M. P.M L’ve Arr. sf 
5 30 1 .. Marquette .... 6 
5 56 1 2.... Bagle Mill .... 5 
6 08 145 .... Negaunee 2.... 5 
6 20 2 --. Ishpeming .... 5 20 
6 36 2 1% Stoneville . 5 04 
6 52 2 3 ...Clarksburgh.... 450 
6 56 -E. eeerre Humboldt ..... 445 
7 30 S GR cease Republic ..... 410 
7 07 2 . .Champion..... 4 3 
7 30 312 ....Michigamme... +4 10 
sees 3 3 ... Three Lakes.... ve 
CS Pee ee 
4 2¢ oa 
5 35 ....Houghton 8.... 
or De ws anne Hancock ..... 
Sens Pe cca Calumet ..... 
P. M. P.M, ?. 


ConneEcTIoNs—[1] Via M. T. Co.’s boats, with 
Michigan Central and Grand Rapids & Indiana 
railroads and with the elegant sidewheel steam- 
ers ofthe Detroit & Cleveland Steam Naviga- 
tion Company for Detroit, Cleveland and all 
pointsin the east, southeast and south. The 
steamers leave St. Imnace Monday and Wednes- 
day mornings and Thursday and Saturday night 
{1] with boats for Sault Ste. Marie, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and all shore points. [2] with C.&N. 
R’y. [3] with Mineral Range R’y. 


Central Standard time. ‘*Daily. +Daily, ex - 
cept Sunday. {Daily, except Saturday. 
A. WATSON, E. W. ALLEN, 

Gen’! Supt. Gen’! Pass. & Tk’t Ag 


Lake Shore & Mich. Seuthern R’y, 


Trains run on Central Standard Time. 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Chieago Depart. Arrive. 
& Cincinnati Express.... 7:30am 6:30pm 

Chicago, Toledo & Cincin- 
6:18pm 10:65am 


nati Express 
Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo 
& Columbus Express 2:5 pm 6:5pm 
The 5:25 p m train will ar ive, and the 2:45 p 
m train depart from the Third street depo. 
Other trains will arrive and depart from the 
Brush street depot. The 2:45 pm train leaves 
daily; all others daily except Sunday. 
Up-town ticket office No. 66 Woodward Ave. 
cor. Jefferson, Merrill bloek. 











Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee. 


Depot foot of Brush Street. Trains run by Cen 
tral Standard Time. In = May ist, 1887. 


art. Arrive. 
*Morning Expresa....... 12:00 n’n 
*Through Mail.......... 4:50 p 
Fast Steamboat Express 945 D 
*Owosso, & Chicago Ex. 8:00 a 
+Night Express..... .... 10:55 p m 11:40 p 
* Daily, Sundays excepted. + Daily. +¢ Satur- 
days excepted. 
Trains leaving Detroit at 6:50am, 4:30 and 
8:00 pm connect at Durand with trains on Chi- 
> & Grand Trunk R’y for the east and west. 
ight Express has a Wagner Sleeper from De- 
troit to Grand Rapids. 
The Steamboat Express will connect at Grand 
Haven with the company’s steamer City of Mil- 
waukee, arriving at Milwaukee at 6:00 a. m. 
Sleeping car berths ean be secured at G. T. R. 
Ticket Office, Corner Woodward and Jefferson 
Avenues, and at Depot foot of Brush 
W. J. SPICER, a Rs J. PIERCE. 


General Manager. P. & T. t, 
Detroit. , Sorel 


Grand Trunk Railway. 
Leave. Depot Foot of Brush Street. Arrive 
*§:00 a. m... Toronto, Mont. and east. .§9:45 a. m. 
*12:00 m......... Port Huron......... *3:00 p. m 
*4:20 p.m... Port Huron Express....*6:10 p. 
11:00 p. m... Toronto and Mont. Bx. ..*9:00 p. 
10:00 a. m...Sunday only to Mt. Cl’m’s 5:25 p- 

GREAT WESTERN DIVISION. 
6 125 @. M....6- a 

§12:05 m. 3 
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bUT GRAIN IN WIN- 

TER. 

The Ontario Agricultural College has been 
gonducting some experiments in feeding 
dairy cattle on the Experimental Farm dur- 
Img the past winter, and the result has just 
appeared i n Bulletin LX. In January last 
four good seven-year-old Shorthorn grade 
eows were selected from a lot of ten that 
ad been held all summer, and which were 
about sevea months in calf at the time of 
testing. The winter feeding previous to 
this special work had been 3 lbs bran, 15 
Ibs timothy hay and 40 lbs of turnips daily 
per head, being equal toa nutritive ration 
ef 1.59. 

Tre cows were divided into two groups. 
The groups were changed from one class of 
feod to another, at equal terms from the 
@th January to the 7th April, the experi- 
ment having thus extended over sixty-four 
days. Six days were allowed between 
terms in order to counteract previous food 
influences. Every meal of food and milk 
was weighed, temperature of stables taken, 
exercise allowed, and the water drank 
noted. Feeding took place at 6 A. M., 11 
«& Mm and 5p. M., milking at7 A. M. and 
BP. M. 

Daring January, previous to entry for ex- 
perimant, Gcoup [ weighed 2,322 lbs., and 
had given an average daily milking of 35 
tbs., and Group IIL, of 36 lb«, with a weight 
ef 2,325 lbs., when six chemical analyses of 


the milk gave: 
Solids other Total 


Water Fat than fat solids 
Group [........ 86.143 4.634 9.223 13.857 
Group IT....... 86.106 4.736 9.157 13.893 


The daily rations per cow for experimen- 
tation were: 

A. 40 lbs. turnips, 15 lbs. hay from per- 
manent pasture, and 3 Jbs. bran. 

B. 40 lbs. turnips, 15 lbs. of timothy and 
elover, and § lbs. bran. 

The hay from permanent pasture was 
made up largely of meadow fescue, perennial 
rye, and some red and alsike clovers, and 
the other hay of about equal quantities of 
“timothy and red clover. 

Group L., on ration A, gave a daily milk- 
ing of 36.6 lbs., and on ration B, of 33.5 
ts... with the following analysis: 

Solids other Total 


Water Fat thanfat solids Ash 
a - 86.271 4.644 9.085 13.729 758 
B. . 8.900 4.776 9.323 14.099 739 


Though there was a slight gain in the 
quality of the milk on the change from the 
A to B ration, it was not sufficiently marked 
to prove anything, as it might easily have 
taken place without any change of feed. 

Group IL, on ration B, gavea daily milk- 
wg of 35.5 lbs., andon ration A of 36.7, 
with the following analysis: 

Solids other Total 


Water Fat than fat solids Ash 
ae Ft 4.192 9.146 13.339 TD 
& .e. 86,424 4.474 9.1 13.576 748 


Here was a more pronounced increase in 
the quality of the milk brought about 
through the change from A to B ration—as 
much as twelve per cent. or a quarter ofa 
pound of butter to every hundred pounds of 
milk. 

Qver all the changes the following com- 
position of the milk as influenced apparent- 
ty by these foods is now obtained: 


Solids other Total 


Water Fat thanfat solids. Ash 

B. ..... 8.348 4.559 9.093 13.652 753 

5 .. 86.281 4.454 9.234 13.719 757 

And the milk produce for the whole 
eourse stands thus: 

Ration A....23,080 lhs., or 36 1-16 lbs. per group. 

Ration B....22,450 lbs., or 355-6 lbs. ver group. 


Group I entered with an average cow 
weight of 1,179 and closed at 1,222 Ilbs.; 
Group I] began with 1,150 and closed with 
2,186 Ibs. 

The cost of production may be placed 
thus per cow: 


SIZ Ibs. bran @ $12............. $3 07 
CE MEGS ct ewigire caine s0be niente de 4 80 
3 55 


| Tere ee Teer Lee 

Making the 1,133 lbs. of milk per cow 
equal to 1 cent per lb., or nearly 214 cents 
per quart. 

In its concluding remarks the Bulletin 
thus sums up the results of the experiment: 

“The prominent feature of this experi- 
ment is the uniformity in every respect of 
the milk from four cows during midwinter, 
upon food differing only to some extent in 
the quality of the hay allowed. Hence we 
may ask if dry fodder has much to do with 
any changes in cow economy when giving 
milk, while she also gets a large proportion 
ef such succulent and nutritious things as 
roots and bran. 

* Another indication of some importance 
is the high feeding value of our everyday 
erops—turnips, hay and wheat bran. Bya 
mixture of 40, 15 and eight lbs. of these re- 
spectively per head per day, cows were not 
enly enabled to keep up the full flow and 
quality of their milk, but to uphold condi- 
tion until about one month of next calving. 

““While we did not necessarily work for 
an increase or even in the maintenance of 
dairy products with cows so long after calv- 
ing, it is clearly a point of very consider- 
abie importance to note how easy, compara- 
tively, without grain proper, it has been to 
get milk all winter. We cannot overrate 
the significance of this fact as against the 
many examples of special cow records with 
30 much and so many kinds of grain in 
these competitive times. If it shall be sait 
that two gallons of milk per day will not 
pay when it costs about nine cents and re- 
tails at 24, we have yet to learn where the 
profit goes. It is no creditable argument to 
say that this quantity of milk is equal to the 
summer average of all Ontario, but it does 
indicate how much could be done in winter 
even with the present class of cattle that 
are timed for summer use. 

“Our farmers, then, need not think of 
winter dairying as a system demanding of 
necessity much grain, and upon this really 
valuable question I shall have pleasure in 
submitting, at an early day, another experi- 
ment conducted at the same time as the 
foregoing.”’ 


A SINGULAR SUGGESTION. 








Scientific Improvement of Beef. 





¥n a recent issue of the Scientific Ameri- 
ean appeared a communication from Zina 
Pitcher, M. D., of this city, a grandson of 
Dr. Zina Pitcher, who was so well known 
in Detroit for forty years asa physician of 
the highest attainments. The communica- 


tion referred to was as follows: 

“I desire to call your attention to a few 
physiological experiments recently made in 
the laboratory of Dr. Hal. C. Wyman, of 
Detroit, which may have a bearing upon 
eertain economic questions. The experi- 
ments consisted in dividing certain nerves 
which supply motion and sensation (I will 
say certain spinal nerves) to the muscles in 
the necks of rabbits, and carefully noting 
the results. A large number of rabbits were 
experimented upon, and a careful micro- 
scopical examination made of the fibers of the 
trapezius muscles, which showed that such 
fibers had undergone fatty degeneration. 
This, however, is no more than what has 
been known to every physiologist and path- 
ologist whe has given any attention to the 
stety of paralysis. ¢ 


‘The nerves divided were the muscular 
branches of the inferior cervical nerves and 
that portion of the spinal accessory which 
supplies the trapezius muscle. The fiber of 
these muscles supplied by these nerves was 
found to have been very appreciably soften- 
ed, and the writer desires to ask whether 
these experiments do not open a field for 
the study of processes by which the large, 
tough muscles of the necks of beeves may 
be converted into tender and more salable 
food. It is well known to all butchers that 
the most inferior portions of beef—that is, 
those parts which are most difficult to dis- 
pose of—are the muscles of the neck; and 
if experimental physiology can teach a 
method whereby this meat may be rendered 
more tender, digestible, and salable, a great 
good will have been accomplished. 

‘“*The writer ventures to state that the 
studies promoted by Dr. Wyman are steps 
in that direction. It might be advanced as 
an objection that a division of the sensory 
and motor nerve of a muscle would result 
in its atrophy from disuse, and that the 
gain in quality would be lost in quantity. 
But the experiments dissipate such an idea, 
because there are left undisturbed sufficient 
of the deep muscles of the neck to maintain 
passive motion, insuring a fair amount of 
exercise and a reasonably good circulation 
of blood to maintain the volume of the 
enervated muscles.”’ 

If feasible the system would be a boon 
to those with poor teeth, and certainly to 
those who have to content themselves with 
the less desirable portions of the animal, 
But how about the animal? What amount 
of pain and suffering would result from 
‘* dividing certain nerves which supply mo- 
tion and sensation?” It strikes us that de- 
horning would be a light matter compared 
to it, and that perhaps the time-honored 
method of rendering the tough muscles of 
ancient steers and cows tender, pounding 
with a wooden mallet, will be continued in 
preference to ‘dividing certain nerves’’ of 
the living animal. But Drs. Wyman and 
Pitcher may be able to induce some one to 
have ‘certain nerves divided’’ who would 
be able to tell exactly how such dividing 


feels. 





Experimental Cattle Feeding. 





A Colorado paper publishes a report of the 
weight of steers fed at the Agricultural 
College Farm of that State. There were 
four steers fed, and while the report does 
not say so, we presume they were grades of 
the breeds represented. The psper says: 

‘*The four steers that have been fed at 
the college farm for the past year were sold 
by the college authorities, this week, to 
Evans, Thoman & Co. They were all 
slaughtered and dressed by this firm, and 
their weights, live and dressed, were as 
follows: The Galloway, live weight 1,315 
dressed 776, making 59.1 per cent. dressed 
meat; the Polled Angus, live weight, 1,268, 
dressed 756, 59.6 per cent. dressed meat; 
the Devon, live weight 1,220, dressed 748, 
61.8 per cent. dressed meat; the Hereford, 
live weight 1,156, dressed 720, making 
62.25 per cent. dressed meat. These steers 
were all two years old, and the experiments 
in feeding will be of great advantage to the 
stock-growers in this vicinity in the future. 
There is considerable difference in the value 
of cattle for beef, which should be taken 
into consideration, and the butchers give us 
an idea of the comparative difference by 
the steers just slaughtered, the difference 


quarters; the heavier the fore quarters the 
cheaper the beef. The Galloway fore 
quarters weighed sixteen pounds more than 
the hind quarters; the Polled-Angus fore 
quarters weighed twenty-eight pounds more 
than the hind quarters; the Hereford fore 
and hind quarters weighed just the same, 
while the Devon hind quarters weighed 
twenty-eight pounds more than the fore 


” 


quarters. 





Production of Shoddy in New 


England. 


The 





In view of the depression reported in the 
woolen industry, the extent to which shoddy 
is used attracts attention. Numerous man- 
ufacturer3s in New England declare that it 
is impossible this spring to get back more 
than the cost of their goods. Wherever this 
happens to be the state of things the temp- 
tation to cheapen the product by the use of 
other material than pure wool of first quality 
is very great. Statistics of the extent to 
which shoddy is employed are wanting for 
dates later than last census. In 1880 the 
woolen mills of this country consumed 46,- 
583,983 pounds of shoddy and waste to 109,- 
724,213 pounds of scoured wool, 14,000,000 
pounds of the cheaper stuff being worked 
into ‘*woolen”’ cloth in Pennsylvania, 11,- 
000,000 pounds in Massachusetts, and 6,000,- 
000 pounds in Connecticut. 

A well-known writer on industrial mat- 
ters says, with respect to the progress of 
the woolen industry since 1867; ‘‘Owing to 
the comparatively high prices of woolen 
fabrics in this country and the temptation 
thereby created to defraud, we have learned 
to mix shoddy and cotton with wool in its 
manufacture to an extent and degree of 
skill that cannot be surpassed. What an 
exhibit of the true inwardness of our woolen 
industry is contained in the following re- 
ported statistics of our recent census: 
Materials used in the manufacture of 
woolen fabrics in the United States during 
1880: Of wool, as received from the cards, 
169,000,000 pounds; of shoddy, 53,911,000 
pounds; of cotton, 81,078,000 pounds; or 
in other words, we mixed on the average 
w:th every pound of pure wool used in 
manufacturing more than three-quarters of 
a pound of shoddy and cotton.’’ 

Boston is an important market for shoddy 
as well as wool. The principal dealers there 
report that business at present is quiet, the 
dullness being attributed to the same cause 
as the dullness which has prevailed for 
some time in wool, viz., the curtailment of 
the production of cloth at the factories. In 
the wool trade, however, the competition of 
shoddy is felt, and it is asserted that the 
amount of material sold by the houses in 
shoddy is much greater than some are will- 
ing to admit. The anxiety on the part 
of many manufacturers of woolens to 
get the cheapest possible stock is some- 
thing which cannot escape the attention of 
the wool merchants. 

Referring to this subject within a month 
the Boston Commercial Bulletin said: 
‘‘Worsteds and cassimeres have sold slow- 
ly and prices are tending downward, though 
wool is higher und some classes of labor are 
dear. The result has been a larger amount 
of wool extra, shoddy and cotton used in 
goods than for the last two or three seasons, 
as must inevitably be the case when the 





being in the weight of the fore and hind, 


nal has remarked that ‘there has been a , 
considerable incre.se in the consumption of 
wool and shoddy and wool extract this 
spring as compared with last spring in pro- 
portion to the total quantity of goods pro- 
duced,’’ and also that ‘‘the use of Shoddy | 
and wool extract has increased during the 
last three or four years,owing to competition 
and the low price of goods,’’ In this con- 
nection it may be added that the Boston 
Advertiser reports as a feature of the wool 
market ‘the continued inquiry for cheap 
stuff which formerly was entirely neglected. 
Lots of cheap stuff which has been accumu- 
lating on the market for months is now 
moving off. It is wanted as a substitute 
for the best wool, so that relatively prices of 
truck are higher than for good wools.”” 

The amount of shoddy now consumed 
weekly is said by some of the Boston deal- 
ers to be greater than ever before, though it 
should be mentioned that others doubt this 
statement. In point of quality a great im- 
provement in the stuff furnished to the 
manufacturers as compared with ten years 
ago is reported, partly on account of better 
processes and partly because of the gradual 
decline in cost of the stock of which shoddy 
is made. This implies that shoddy goods 
made this year as a rue wear better than 
those formerly turned out.—Bradstreets. 





The Advantages of Well Bred Stock. 





The pedigree Shorthorn cow is the safest 
of all investments for a dairy farmer. Pedi- 
gree animals can now be had at prices 
which, a few years ago, would not have 
been thought high for ordinary cattle. 
Yearling Shorthorn bulls are being sold at 
figures which will be more than refunded by 
butchers for the same animals at the end of 
two or three seasons, during which, whether 
used on pedigree or common cows, they 
will have paid for their keep three times 
over. There never was a time when im- 
provement in stock was more needed -to 
compensate for the drop in price. It costs 
no more to rear a well bred calf than a 
serub, and what is the difference in value 
when reared? It is not too much to say 
that thousands of calves and yearlings have 
been sold within the last year or two at 
prices varying from 50s to 70s that would 
have been worth half as much again on pre- 
cisely the same keep if sired by a pure 
Shorthorn. On the other hand, never since 
pedigree Shorthorns were introduced into 
Ireland could they have been bought at such 
low figures as at present. It would pay a 
farmer now in any district in lreland, even 
supposing he had only a few cows of his 
own, to keep a pure Shorthorr bull, and let 
him out at a fee which his poorest neighbors 
could afford to pay.—Dublin Farmers 
Gazette. 





Seterinarp Department 


*% 








Conducted by Prof. Robert Jennings, Veterinary 
Surgeon. Professional advice through the columns 
of the Michigan Farmer to all regular subscribers 

ee. The full name and address will be neces- 
sary that we may identify themas subscribers. The 
tyenptoms should be accurately described to ensure 
sorrect treatment. No questions answered profes- 
sionally by mail unless accompanied by a fee of 
ene dollar. Private address, No. 201 First St., 
Detroit, Mich. 








Indurateqd Tumor in the Udder of a 


Cow. 





JONESVILLE, June 21st, 1887. 
Veterinary EVitor of the Michigan Farmer. 

1 have a Jersey heifer that dropped a calf 
about a month ago. Her bag was caked 
some at the time, but it went 
away in a few days, leaving a lump 
about half as large as a hen’s egg in one- 
quarter of the bag. Can get but little milk 
from that quarter. It milks out free and 
there is no lump in the teat, nor any fever 
in any part of the bag. What can I do to 
remove the lump and restore the flow of 
milk? What will remove ordinary cake ina 
cow’s bag? NEWT. 





Answer.— he pathological description of 
the condition of the udder in your heifer 
(in the absence of fever, pain, &c.,) is not 
sufficient to enable us to diagnose the case 
satisfactorily. The probability is the en- 
largement in the diseased quarter is due to 
the formation of an indurated tumor, which 
will ultimately soften by suppurative process 
and break, thus destroying that portion of 
the udder. There is, however, a bare possi- 
bility of saving the quarter. Apply a strong 
tincture of iodine or creosote to the enlarge- 
ment once a day until it irritates the skin. 
Then wash clean with castile soap and wa- 
ter, and apply a little fresh lard or vaseline. 
Give internally the following: Sulphate 
magnesia, one pound; Jamaica ginger root, 
two ounces; mix well together and divide 
into eight powders; give one night and 
morning. Or, what is better, Bovine Pan- 
acea. For garget in the early stage, use the 
latter internally, and bathe the udder fre- 
quently with hot water for 10 or 15 minutes, 
then wipe dry and apply a little hot lard. 
This treatment, early applied, usually is 
successful. 





Parturient Apoplexy, or Milk Fever in 
Cows. 





WINFIELD, June 21, 1887. 
Veterinary Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I have a fine grade heifer that had her 
first calf last September, was very fat at 
the time, and had milk fever. Have been 
told that if she was bred again she would 
be sure to have milk fever, and thit if she 
did it would prove fatal. I would like to 
know if such is the case. Piease answer 
through the MicHIGAN FARMER. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer.—It does not necessarily follow 
because your heifer had an attack of ‘‘ milk 
fever,’ following the birth of her first calf, 
that the same disease would follow the 
second parturition. Should she be in the 
same plethoric condition as with the first 
caif, and no precaution taken to guard 
against it, we may reasonably anticipate 
such a result. But with proper care in 
keeping the animal’s system .cool, the di- 
gestive organs in a healthy condition, there 
is no m@ve danger than if she had not had 
the disease at all. But if in the same 
plethoric condition the same result may fol- 
low. Bovine Panacea given a few days be- 
fore parturition is a good preventive of 
that too often fatal disease. When once it 
sets in the rapid course it runs often carries 
the animal out of the reach of remedial 





cost price increases and the selling price de- « 
‘ereases.’? In another article the samp jour- 


agents before they can be procured. Bovine 
panacea given in the first symptoms of the 
disease rarely fails to cure. 


Foul in the Feet of Sheep. 





LINDEN, June 23, 1887. 
Veterinary Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 
My sheep have got foul, or foot-rot, I do 
not know which. ‘The sore isin the cleft of 
the foot, but the sole’or norn part is not 
affected at all. I bought them last October, 
and they did not show any diseased con- 
dition until two weeks ago. There are 
seventy of theim—about twenty that are af- 
fected. Please give treatment through 
FARMER and oblige a subscriber. i. ne 





Answer.—From your description we 
diagnose the disease in your sheep as foul 
in the foot, a non-contagious disease, caused 
usually by wet marshy grounds, wet 
filthy yards, etc., causing irritation of the 
integument in the cleft of the foot. There 
is, however, no serious structural disorgan- 
ization of surrounding tissue; sometimes 
disappearing without treatment. Treat- 
ment: Wash the inflamed parts clean with 
water, then apply the following, using a 
little cotton batting to keep out the dirt: 
Take four ounces glycerine, two ounces 
water, two drachms sulphate of zinc; dis- 
Solve the zine in the water, then add the 
glycerine; mix well for use. Wet small 
pieces of the cotton with the liquid, and 
put in the cleft of the foot. Oné or two ap- 
plications usually are sufficient. 





Nervous Irritation in a Dog. 





FowLERVILLE, June 20th, 1887. 
Veterinary Editer ef the Michigan Farmer. 

I have a Scotch Collie dog, nearly two 
years old, that had what we thought dis- 
temper. In February he got better of the 
distemper, but it has left him with a sharp 
jerking or twitching in left front shoulder, 
so he cannot keep still. He is all right in 
other respects, eats well, and is always 
lively. Please adrise me what to do for 
him. Ihave given him ten drops of Fow- 
ler’s solution of arsenic twice a day, but it 
don’t do any good. FRANK KIRKLAND. 





Answer.—The trouble with your dg is 
due to nervous irritation. Give the fol- 
lowing: Fluid extract nux-vomica, ten 
drops, in two or three ounces of milk, twice 
a day. Rub tae loins well with ground 
mustard, mixed with vinegar to a thin 
paste. This may be applied twice a day to 
advantage. 





Probably Cataract. 





Lyons, June 22nd, 1887. 
Veterinary Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I havea work horse that injured his eye 
some three months ago by running a limb of 
a tree into it while plowing in an orchard. 
The eye bas remained partly closed ever 
since, and lately there has been some in- 
flammation and watery discharg efrom it. 
Though the sight doesn’t seem to be im- 
paired there has a light gray spot formed 
near the center of the eyeball. [ have done 
nothing for it but bathe it with cold water. 
What can I do? H. C. LYMAN. 





Answer.—From your description of the 
injured eye we are inclined to believe that 
cataract is present, an incurable disease. 
To relieve the irritation, bathe the eye two 
or three times a day with the following 
wash: Tinct. opium, one ounce; soft water, 
one pint; mix for use. 











Gommercial. 








DETROIT WHOLESALE MARKET. 





DETROIT, July 4, 1887. 
FLOUR.—The market shows little change, 


and is quietand steady. Quotations are as 


follows: 
Michigan, stone process............. $3 50 @4 00 
ichigan roller process............. 400 @4 15 
Michigan patents.................... 450 @4 65 
Minnesota, bakers................... 400 @4 2% 
Minnesota. patents.... ............. 465 @4 85 
PU CRBUA 6 54.00. bs VeEReWE se OAdesenn ee 3 25 3 40 
SIN b% bu, ci'esia os uence oxnset 2 50 +4 25 


WHEAT.—Prices are slightly lower than a 
week ago, but begin to show symptoms of 
more steadiness. There is little at present in 
the outlook to strengthen the market, as at 
this season buyers do not care to take any 


risks with the new crop ready t» harvest. It 
is a week orten days earlier than usual. We 
have an idea that the outcome will be 


much less than early estimates, especially in 
Illinois, Wiscensin, Iowa and Michigan. Clos- 
ing prices on Friday were as follows: Spot— 
No. 1 white, 80c; No. 2 red, 785<c; No. 3 red, 
74%c. Futures—No. 2 red, July, 77%c; Au- 
gust, 7734c; September, 78°4c. There will be 
no market until Tuesday morning. 

CORN.—Steady at slightly higher prices. 
No. 2 spot quoted at 38\c per bu. 

OATS.—Quiet and steady but slightly low- 
er. No. 2 white, 32c; No. 2 mixed, 29%4c. 

BARLEY.—No sales reported. 

RYE.—Quoted at 50@52c ® bu., with a quiet 
market. 

FEED.—Bran quoted at $11 25@11 50 per ton, 
coarse middlings at $12 00@12 50, and fine do 
at $12 50@14 00 ® ton. 

BUTTER.—The market is firm and steady on 
good to choice dairy at 11@12c, and on fancy 
pkgs 13@13'\%c. Fair stock lifeless at 8@10c. 
Creamery 16@18c, and oleomargarine 12@14c. 

CHEESE.—Values have advanced during 
the week, and the market is firm at the fol- 
lowing range: Michigan full creams, 8@8%c; 
Ohio, 644@7c. Very little New York in the 
market and prices not established. 

EGGS.—Fresh command 138@13\c #® doz. 
Receipts have fallen off. 

FOREIGN FRUITS.—Lemons, Messinas, # 
box, $3 75@4 00; oranges, Messinas, ® box, 
$5 5006 00; cocoanuts, B® 100, $5 00@5 50; 
bananas, yellow, ® bunch, $2@3; red, $1 50@ 
$2; Pine apples # doz., $150@275. Figs, 11@ 
12¢ for layers, 12@1l4c for fancy. 

BEESWAX.—Steady at 25@30c 8 D., as to 
quality. 

HONEY.—Quoted at 8@llc ® DB. for comb, 
and 6@9c for extracted. Market dull. 

BEANS.—Nothing doing and quetations 
nominal at, $1 75 @ bu. for city picked me- 
diums, and 80c@$1 25 for unpicked. 

DRIED APPLES.—Market firm at 6@7c 
for common, and 14@l5ic for evaporated. 
Few offering. 

MAPLE SYRUP.—Per gallon can, 90c@$1. 

MAPLE SUGAR.—Quoted at 9c per lb. The 
demand light. 

SALT.—Michigan, 65@75c per bbl. in car 
lots; eastern, 80c; dairy, $2 10 per bbl.; Ash- 
ton quarter sacks, 69c. 

POTATOES.—Old are getting too soarce to 
quote. New are active but in excessive sup- 
ply, receipts being large. Quoted at $2 75@3 
8 bbi. 

ONIONS.—Bermudas offered at $1 25@1 50 
® bu. crate. New Southern quoted at $2 75@ 
300 8 bbl. Supply good. 
POULTRY.—Market very firm. Quoted as 
follows: Live, ® b., roosters, 544@6c; hens, 
8@8\%e; turkeys, 10c; ducks, 7c; spring 
chicks, 15¢c; @ pair, pigeons, 25c; spring 
ducks, 40@50c. 

HIDES.—Green city, 6c @ B., country, 6340; 
cured, 7344@8c; green calf, 8c; salted do, 
9¢; sheep-skins, 50c@$1 60; bulls, stag and 
grubby hides ' off. ’ 
FRUIT.—Raspberries are scarce and firm © 





at $1 75@2 ® %-pint case for red, and $1 75 
% 16-quart case for black. Plums are in 
liberal supply ané quoted at $7 #® 2-bu. stand 
for Wild Goose. Reaches quoted at $1 50 ® 
%-bu. box as to quality and condition. Cher- 
ries are in light supply, with sour selling at $3 
® bu., and sweet at $1@12%5 per 10-quart bas- 
ket. Currants quoted at $1 % % 16-quart case, 
with liberal receipts. Gooseberries quoted at 
$1@5 ¥ stand. Huckleberries selling at $4@5 
@ bu. Blackberries are in morse liberal sup- 
ply and quoted at $3@3 50 for 24-quart cases. 
Apples are coming in quite liberally, and sell- 
ing at 40@50c ver box, or $3 75@4 B® bul, 
TOMATOES.—Quiet at $1@1 25 ® \ bu box 
for southern. 

VEGETABLES.—Quoted as follows: Per 





bu., lettuce, 30@35c; per doz bunches, Can- 
adian radishes, 20@25c; onions, 20@25c; pie 
plant, 20@25c; oyster plant, 45@50c; per doz, 
cucumbers, 45@50c; per bu, spinach, 20@25c; 
green peas, $1 00; string beans, $1 75@2; per 
dozen bunches, parsley, 80@35c, asparagus, 
50@55c; per 2 bbl crate, cabbage, $3 25@3 75; 
per bu box, wax beans, $1 75@2; per doz, 
summer squash, 50@75c; egg plant, $1@1 25; 
cauliflower, $1 25@1 50; per doz bunches, 
beets, 404@5; carrots, 60@55c. 

WATERMELONS.—Quoted at $30@35 # 100 
for fresh. 

PROVISIONS.—Market quiet; lard is the 
only article changed. Quotations here are as 
follows: 










IID si 5 i's ade v6 00 os0000490 $15 25 @i5 50 
Family... - 500 @15 B 
Short clear. .-. 16 75 @I17 00 
Lard in tierces, 4 Db. ‘ 64%4Q@ 6% 
Lard in kegs, # 6%Q@ 1% 
a Serre 11%™@ 11% 
SROUIIOT  Bheccncc cccc cccecces 7@ 7% 
Choice bacon, # BD.......... ... 9%¥@ 10 
Extra mess beef, per bbl........ 750 @77 
Ok 6 ere 3%@ 





LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 





At the Michigan Central Yards. 
Saturday, July 2, 1887. 


° CATTLE. 


The offerings of cattle at these yards num- 
bered 450 head, against 731 last week. We 
thought that last w°ek’s market was as bad 
as it possibly could be, but this week if any- 
thing was worse. Luckily for the sellers the 
run was comparatively light, and this was all 
that saved the market from going to pieces 
completely. While the western cattle are 
running so plentifully, we would advise our 
readers to hojdon to their cattle. Thereis a 
chance for them being worth more money 
later in the season, and we think itis hardly 
possible for them to be worth less. The load 
of cattle we spoke of last week, as having 
been sold so cheaply turned out a dear pur- 
chase, as there was a loss of $15 63 on their 
sale in Buffalo. This week the shippers were 
all advised to keep out and they done it. The 
difference in prices to-day and one year ago, 
is one dollar per huadred on heavy shipping 
cattle; 75 cents on good butchers’ steers; 50 
to 75 cents on good butchers’ stock, and 40 to 
5@ cents on common grades, besides freights 
are higher. The past week has been a bad 
one in the dressed meat trade, and to meet 
the competition ofthe dealers in western cat- 
tle, Michigan cattle have got to be bought 
cheap. The supply this week was again more 
than was needed, and sales were made in 
many cases at a still further deoline. The 
following were the closing 

QUOTATIONS: 


Extra graded steers, weighing 1,300 


to 1,450 lbs PaaS 
Choice steers, fine, fat and well 

formed, 1,100 to 1,300 Ibs............ 3 50G@3 75 
Good steers, well fatted, weighing 

950 to 1,100 Ibs................scs0e0 8 75Q4 00 
Good mixed butchers’ stock—Fat 

cows, heifers and light steers...... 8 @5@3 75 
Coarse mixed butchers’ stock—Light 

thin cows, heifers, stags and bulla 2 50@2 75 
BROCMOND oasis. sce ccccecccesvecescssce SMLMS 
Ragas Kksiec cies sSvssseceerscres 2 'C0EO OO 


Pratt sold Caplis a mixed lot of 15 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 853 lbs at $2 v0. 

C Roe sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 16 
_s of good butchers’ stock av 1,007 Ibs at 

3 35. 

Shafer sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 10 
head of thin butchers’ stock av 790 lbs at 
$2 80. 

Gleason sold McIntire 4 thin heifers av 602 
Ibs at $2 85, and 3 fair cows to Clancy av 966 
lbs at $2 70. 

Adgate sold McIntire a mixed lot of 11 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 660 Ibs at $3, and a 
bull weighing 590 lbs at $260. 

Haywood sold H Robinson a mixed lot of 17 
head of thin butchers’ stock av 600 lbs at 

2 65. 

Priddy sold Kraft 5 fair butchers’ steers av 
876 lbs at $3 30. 

C Roe sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 19 
ge of fair butchers’ stock av 940 lbs at 


Bordine sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 
17 head of fair butchers’ stock av 1,042 lbs at 
$2 90. 

Haywood sold Fitzpatrick 5 fair cows avy 
1,032 lbs at $2 75. 

Gleason sold Clancy a mixed lo of 5 head cf 
coarse butchers’ stock av 610 lbs at $2 30. 

C Roe sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 
12 head of fair butchers’ stock av 920 Ibs at 
$3 and 2 bulls av 565 lbs at $2 50. 

Adgate sold Fitzpatrick a mixed lot of 12 
a thin butchers’ stock av 940 lbs at 

O'Hara sold Fitzpatrick a mixed lot of 6 
head of fair butche stock av 775 lbs at $3, 
and a bull to John Robinson weighing 800 Ibs 
at $2 25. 

Lovewell sold Stoddard 22 feeders av 872 lbs 
at $3 20. 

Capwell sold McIntire a mixed lot of 5 
head of thin butchers’ stock av 738 lbs at 

2 75. 


SHEEP. 


The offerings of sheep numbered 473 head 
against 440 last week. There were only three 
lots on sale, and these went to one purchaser 
at about last week's prices. 

— sold Fitzpatrick 70 av 177 Ibs at 
#0. 


= sold Fitzpatrick 82 av 75 1bs at 


Seeley sold Fitzpatrick 49 av 90 lbs at $3 60. 
HOGS. 


The offerings of hogs numbered 439 head, 
against 672 last week. The competion for the 
receipts was sharp and sales were made at 
an advance of 10@15 cents over those of last 
week, 

oo sold Webb Bros 53 av 178 lbs at 


C Roe sold Webb Bros 35 av 193 lbs at $5 25. 
Bliss sold Webb Bros 76 av 187 lbs at $5 25. 
<~ Seog sold Webb Bros 64 av 190 Ib3 at 


Priddy sold Rauss 49 av 168 Ibs at $5 35. 

C Roe sold Webb Bros 21 ay 233 lbs at $5 30. 
Capwell sold Rauss 32 av 191 Ibs at $5 35. 
Stevens sold Rauss 70 av 200 lbs at $5 30. 
C Roe so'd Webb Bros 30 av 164 Ibs at $5 25. 





King’s Yards. 
Saturday, July 2, 1887. 
CATTLE. 


The market opened at these yards with 
625 head of cattle on sale, among which were 
several loads of westerns. The supply was 
largely in excess of the demand, and the 
market ruled slow and dragging at prices 
considerably lower than those of last week. 
At the close quite anumber were unsold ard 
will be shipped east. 

Glover sold J Wreford 5 good heifers av 872 
lbs at $3 55; 2 choice steers av 1,010 lbs at $4, 
and a good cow weighing 920 lbs at $3 25. 
Nott sold Wreford & Beck 18 good butch- 
ers’steers and heifers av 933 Ibs at $3 60. 
Beardslee sold Stonehouse a mixed lot of 
18 head of fair butchers’ stock av 843lbs at $3. 
McHugh sold Voigt a mixed lot of 11 head 
of good butchers’ stock av 770 lbs at $3 25. 
White sold Huyser 3 good heifers av 836 
lbs at $3 40. 

Robb seld Genther 4 good butehers’ steers 
av 1,000 lbs at $3 75, aud 4to Knoch av 1,025 
lbs ac the same price. 

Wreford & Beck sold Phillips & Wreford 24 








mixed westerns av 921 lbs at $3 85 and 26 to 
Marx av 822 lbs at $2 90. 


L Flieschman sold S$ Flieschman a mixed lot eee up on Monday with 
sale. 


of oo of fair butchers’ stock av 900 lbs 
at $3. 


av 1,047 lbs at $3 50. 

McMullen sold Brooka a mixed lot of 22 
head of good butchers’ stock av 905 Ibs at 
$3 25. 

Vanbuskirk sold Kammona mixed lot of 11 


head of fair butchers’ stock av 104 1bs at $3 10. 
Holmes sold Brooka 10 good butchers’ 


1,260 Ibs at $3. 


lbs at $4. 
Kalaher sold Fitzpatrick a mixed lot of 11 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 692 lbs at $3. 
Wreford & Beck sold Ph.llips & Wreford 28 
mixed westerns av 742 lbs at $3, and 31 to § 
Flieschman av #25 lbs at $2 90. 
Culver sold Orieng 4 fair heifers av 770,!bs 
at $3 20. 
McHugh sold Sullivan & F 24 good butch- 
era’ steers and heifers av 952 Ibs at $3 50. 
Page sold Kolb a mixed lot of 6 head of good 
butchers’ stock av 883 lbs at $3 35. 
Glover sold Sullivan & F 5 good butchers’ 
steers av 1,092 lbs at $3 50. 
D Sullyan sold Marshick a mixed lotof 7 
os ae of good butchers’ stoek av 827 lbs at 
Jenny sold Davey a mixed lot of 10 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 730 lbs at $3 15. 
Welch sold McGee a mixed lot of 11 head of 
fair butchers’ stock ay 1,006 Ibs at $3 15. 
Merritt sold Brooka 4 choice steers av 1,107 
lbs at $4. 
Purdy sold H Roe mixed lot of 8 head of 
good butchers’ stock av 860 lbs at $3 25. 
Smith sold Marx 7 good butchers’ steers av 
1,065 ibs at $3 50. 
Culver sold McGee a mixed lot of 7 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 930 ibs at $2 80. 
Wreford & Beck sold McGee 24 mixed west- 
erns av 863 Ibs at $3. 
Sharp sold Brooka a mixed lot of 13 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 873 lbs at $3. 
Jenny sold McGee a mixed lot of 9 head of 
thin butcher's stock av 710 ibs at $2 62%. 
Culver sold Brooka 17 fair butchers’ steers 
av 1,000 lbs at $3 40. 


SHEEP. 


The offerings of sheep numbered 785 hea - 
The demand for sheep was active, and the 
receipts were closed out at fully stronger 
prices than those of last week. 


$ MeMullen sold Fitzpatrick 120 av 66 lbs at. 
2 80. 
Gleason sold Andrews 47 av 81lbs at $3 90. 
Beardslee sold Andrews 30 av 74 1Ds at 
$3 20. 
Merritt sold Davey 28 av 68 lbs at $3. 
Johnson sold Morey 15 av 93 lbs at $3 60. 
Sharp sold Purdy 165 av 73 Ibs at $325. 
Sweet sold Andrews 92 av 77 lbs at $3 30. 
Pierson sold Morey 93 av 72 lbs at $3 35. 
Major sold John Robinson 134 av 70 lbs 
at $3 25. 

Pierson sold Morey 27 spring lambs av 52 
lbs at $5 25. 

HOGS. 


The offerings ef hogs numbered 487 head, 
Hogs w ere in good demand and the light sup 
ply was closed out early at full last week’s 
prices. 

Robb sold R S Webb 19 av 227 lbs at $5 10. 

Vanbuskirk sold Rauss 29 av 158 Ibs at $5. 

Kalaher sold Rauss7 av 17@ lbs at $5. 

Gleason sold Rauss 6 av 166 Ibs at $5 20. 

Horger sold Rauss 10 av 209 lbs at $5 25. 

Sweet sold Rauss 17 av 158 Ibs at $4 50. 

Purdy sold Rauss 82 av 131i lbs at $5 15. 

Merritt sold R S Webb 8 av 281 lbs at $4 75. 

Johnson sold Rauss 13 av 182 lbs at $5 20. 





Buttalo. 


CATTLE.—Receipts, 9,596 against 10,431 the 
previous week. The market opened up on 
Monday with 184 car loads on sale. Dealers 
did not expect so large a supply, as the mar- 
kets al) last week were dull and lower. The 
attendance of buyers was fair, both shippers 
and interior buyers being well represented, 
but the supply was larger than the demand 
and seliers had to suffer. Prices were 15@25 
cents lower than on the previous Monday, 
and the market closed weak, with a good 
many cattle of all grades left over. Extra 
steers were quoted at $4 60@65; choice, $4 10 
@4 30; good butchers’ steers, $1@4 10, and 
stockers at $3@3 25. There were no fresh 
receipts on Tuesday, but what had been held 
over was fully enough tosupply the demand. 
Prices ranged about the same as the day be 
fore. For the balance of the week, there 
was very little done, and the prospects are 
not promising. The following were the closing 

QUOTATIONS: 


Extra Beeves—Graded steers, weigh- 


ing 1,300 to 1,450 Ibs.........cceesees 4 60@M 65 
Choice Beeves—Fine, fat, well- 

formed steers, weighing 1,300 to 

Eee er 4 1094 2) 
Good beeves—Well-fattened steers 

weighing 1,200 to 1,350.............. 4 00@4 15 


Medium Grades—Steers in fine flesh, 


weighing 1} ro 1 2h ng 3 75@3 90 
Light Butchers’—Steers «uveraging 

850 to 1,100 lbs, of fair to good 

POT COOL CORPO Bo 
Butchers’ Stock—Inferior to com- 

mon steers and heifers, for city 

slaughter, weighing 900to 1,000 lbs. 3 00@3 50 
Michigan stock cattle, common to 

OD ik 6 o-ad0 inne duGeevebwecabe ces 3 00@3 25 
Michigan feeders, fair to choice..... 3 25@3 50 
Fat bulls, fair to extra............... 2% 99@3 50 


SHEEP.—Receipts 22,400, against 26,300 the 
previous week. The offerings of sheep on 
Monday was made up of 30 car ioads. For 
the best grades the market ruled stronger, 
but a larger portion of the receipts vere 
common andthis class sold lower. Culls and 
common were quoted at $2@3 40; fair to good 
75 to80 Ib sheep, $3 50@3 75; good to choice 
85 to 90 lb, $4 10@4 40; good 95 to 105 lbs, 
$4 35@4 45; 110 to 120 lbs, $4 35@t 40; lambs, 
fair to good, $4@4 50; spring do, $5 50@6 25. 
There were hardly enough sheep on sale to 
make a market on Tuesday. On the few 
offered, sales were made at steady prices. 
The receipts on Wednesday were 14 loads of 
sale sheep. The demand was fair and prices 
firm. The receipts for the balance of the 
week were light and the market ruled steady. 
Culls and common sold at $2@3 40; fair to 
good 75 to 80 lb sheep, $3 50@4; good to 
choice 85 to 90 lb, $425@4 50; good 95 to 105 
Ibs, $4 40@4 75; 110 to 120 lbs, $435@4 50; 
lambs, fair to good, $4@4 50, 

Hoas.—Receipts 29,980, against 23,460 the 
previous week. There were 45 car loads of 
hogs on sale Monday. The market opened 
active and prices advanced 5@10 cents over 
the rates of Saturday. Good to choice York- 
ers sold at $5 25@5 35; fair do, $5 20@5 25; 
medium weights, fair to choice, $5 25@5 40; 
good to choice heavy, $5 40@5 45; pigs, $4 60 
@5 10. The supply was light on Tuesday and 
the market firm. On Wednesday there were 
8 loads on sale. The demand was active and 
prices 10 cents higher. The market ruled 
steady for the balance of the week, and 
closed with good to choice Yorkers selling 
at $5 45@5 50 fair do, $5 30@5 40; medium 
weights, good to choice, $5 35@5 55; good to 
choice heavy, $5 50@5 55; pigs, $4 60@5 10. 





Chicago. 

CaTrie.—Receipts 48,029, against 51,708 
week. Shipments 19,285. The offerings of 
cattle on Monday numbered 8,542 head. The 
supply of good native cattle was small, and 
this class sold 5 cents higher than on Satur- 
day, but other grades were 10 cents lower. 
Extra steers were quoted at $4 50@4 70; 
choice to fanoy, $4 05@5 50; common to good 
butchers’ steers, $3 50@14 15, and inferior to 
good cows, $150@275. Texans on Tuesday 
sold 10 cents lower, stockers advaneed 10 
cents and other cattle unchanged. On Wed- 
nesday for all grades outside of extra steers 
which were firmer, the balance were 10 cents 
lower. The market on Thursday for the 
best gredes was 5@10 cents higher, and on 
Friday the general market was strong. On 
Saturday the market ruled sseady and closed 
at the following 





QUOTATIONS: 


close the demand became ae 
Gleason sold Stickel 4 fair butchers’ steers 5 cents higher than on Saturd fh 
prime light sold at $4 80@5 “YB 
to choice heavy, $4 40@5 05; Skips 4.0 
$3 25@4 60. The market ruled yoo 
Tuesaay, and before the cloge he 
15@20 cents higher than 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 800 lbs at $3. before. 
Beardsiee sold Kammon a mixed lot of 19 day, 5@10 cents more on Thy 
strong on Friday though not ; 
On Saturday the market clogeq \ 
steers av 937 Ibs at $3 50 anda bull weighing poor to prime light selling at 4. 
| terior mixed to choice heavy, & 
Baxter sold Hersch 6 choice steers av 1,270 , skips and culls, $3 25@4 70. ‘ 
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